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STARTING WORK NOW FOR A BETTER CROP NEXT YEAR—SELECTING SEED CORN IN THE FIELP 
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SOUTH ERN RAILWAY 


SYSTEM 


Keeping pace 
with the South 


The first American locomotive to enter ac- 
tual service was the 
Built ina New York foundry, shipped by sea 
to Charleston, it hauled the first passenger 
train on what is now the Southern Railway 
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Oo F chen Railway System 
last year spent in the South 
$20,000,000 more than it 
received from the South. 
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“Best Friend” of 1830. 


} Twenty-two hundred locomotives, some of 
them fifty times as heavy as this famous 
pioneer engine, and 70,000 cars, operating on 
= 8,300 miles of Southern Railway System 
lines, are now doing the work that was be- 
“Best Friend.” 


From the Ohio and the Potomac to the Gulf, 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the far- 
flung rails of the Southern reach across 
twelve states with 40,000,000 inhabitants. 


The Southern serves the South—from the 
northern gateways at Washington, Cincin- 
nati and Louisville—and the western gate- 
ways at St. Louis and Memphis —to the 
ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Brunswick and Jacksonville—and the Gulf 
ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 


Operated by men of the South, who have 

been bred in its traditions to understand its 

problems and its needs, the Southern keeps 

pace with the South. The investment in its 

properties is now more than $710,000,000, 
-- of which $285,000,000 has been expended in 
, the past two decades. 


are With the continued cooperation of the people 
of the South, we will be enabled to com- 
mand the capital for the greater transpor- 
tation facilities that Southern development 
will inevitably demand. 
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By the Managing Editor 


CONTROL THE PEACH The peach 

TREE BORER borer used 
to be a pest that was hard to combat 
successfully, and it did a lot of dam. 
age. But as Mr. Niven says, “thanks 
to the eternal vigilance of our scien- 
tists,” a remedy has been perfected 
that really controls this pest. Para- 
dichlorobenzene is effective, 
easier to apply than it is to pronounce, 
Page 8. 


GUARDING HEALTH Schools are 

AT SCHOOL beginning to 
open their winter sessions and it is well 
that the health of the children should 
be given careful attention at this time 





by parents. Disease is easily spread 
at school. Pages 9 and 12. 
HARVEST HINTS Valuable sugges- 


tions on harvest- 


hints 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
ing crops are contained in 
by Georgia agricultural leaders this 
week. They are clear, concise, and to 
the point. Suggestions on selection of 
seed for next year’s and the 
planting of small grains and legume 
also given. Page 3, 
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crops 


cover crops are 





|} answered in the 
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Florence, Ala. 


Winter Cover Crops 
Should Be Planted Now! 
CRIMSON CLOVER RAPE 


RED CLOVER RYE 
HAIRY VETCH OATS 


BARLEY 


All new crop, 


direct from reliable 
growers. Immediate’ shipment. Write 
tor prices and Harris’ Fall Catalog. 


Harris Seed & Floral Co. 


Hare Brand Seeds BIRMINGHAM 




















CHOICE GEORGIA FARMS | 


We hare for sale some very attractive, wel} im- 
proved farms in the. best sections of Georgia, 
adaptable for general farming, dairying and stock 


raising. 

Rock BOTTOM PRICES, small cash payments 

and very easy terms. Write us the kind of farfh 

desired so we may furnish particulars. 

PEARSONS-TAFT COMPANY, MACON, GA. 
(Established 1865) 


NEXT WEEK Is cooperative mar- 
keting becoming more and more suc- 
cessful? What are it’s main weak 
points that have become plain and 
need to be remedied? Does it really 
result in more money for tthe farmer? 
These and numerous other questions 
about codperative marketing will be 


issue of September 


15, our Codperative Marketing Special, 


| Opinions, views and suggestions on co- 


will 


arti- 


Operative marketing by readers 
be given, as well as many other 
cles. 
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Business Farmer’s Calendar page this week, we are 

inserting the following September reminders from 
Georgia agricultural leaders, most of which are equally 
well adapted to Alabama and Florida. Saving what has 
been made during the 1923 producing season and pre- 
paring to produce more and better stuff next year are 
the central thoughts running through most of the sug- 
gestions for September gathered by Paul Tabor ‘from 
agricultural leaders for the benefit of Georgia farmers. 


[issiess of our regular editorial matter for the 


I.—Harvesting Field Crops 


OY Beans, Mung Beans and Peas.—The Georgia 
S State College of Agriculture has been harvesting 

the crop of soy beans on the experiment plats by 
cutting with a mowing machine when the leaves of the 
plants began to shed badly and the pods to turn yellow. 
Soy beans must be gathered at once when they reach 
this stage, else the pods become ripe and pop open. Any 
variety maturing in the hot days of early September 
will pop to some extent. The small 


Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


cases an inferior product has resulted. Stacked about 
poles with the nuts inside and kept off the ground by 
two cross-pieces eighteen inches high, the chances for 
curing out successfully, are greatest. 


Cotton.—According to Prof, R. R. Childs, the quality 
of our cotton could be greatly improved by more care- 
ful picking. Most farmers know how to pick the cot- 
ton to insure highest grade, but in the past it has been 
difficult to harvest the crops promptly. Now with a 
smaller crop Prof. Childs is urging picking before open 
bolls have been rained on, keeping the diseased locks 
and the green locks separate from the general crop, and 
keeping out the trash as much as possible. 


Hay.—According to Dr. John R. Fain, professor of 
agronomy, the general rule for harvesting summer leg- 
ums as peas, soy beans and Mung beans for hay is to 
cut them when the pods are maturing. This can be 
told by a change in color. Extensive experiments have 
shown that the plants make most hay when cut at this 
stage. Some modification of the rule is needed for 


stalks and harvest these separately. The boll weevil is 
doing much to eliminate the late stalks of cotton and 
more improvement can be made by selecting the best 
yielding stalks and getting next year’s crop of seed 
from these. With corn the method of picking the best 
stalks in the field is as good as with cotton. Those 
farmers expecting to raise seed in quantity can be 
served by joining the Breeders’ Association of which 
Mr. Childs is secretary. 


IIl.—Preparation for Fall Crops 
A LTHOUGH harvesting is the principal work with 


crops in September there is a_ considerable 
amount of preparation for crops to be put in dur- 

ing the fall. For the grains there should, where possi- 
ble, be considerable plowing during the latter part of 
the month in order for the seedbed to settle down firm 
for October seeding. Some oats and rye could be 
sowed in the northern part of the state. According 
to Prof. Childs, who is studying grains as well as cot- 
ton, the greatest improvement that 





seeded varieties as Laredo and 
similar ones do not pop as badly 
as the large seeded kinds. 


An effort was made last fall to 
harvests Laredo soy beans with a 
binder and where the stalks were 
waist high or over, this method 
was successful. After the stalks 
are cut with either mower or 
binder they should be raked in 
small piles like peavines for .hay 
and allowed to cure for a few 
days before being carried to the 
barn to be threshed. 

Some farmers in Georgia are ex- 
pecting to pick their soy beans, but 
this method is too slow. Cutting 
the stalks with a sickle or break- 
ing them by hand is faster than 
trying to pick the pods. A mower 
is better than any of these methods, 
however. 








could be made in handling this 
crop is sowing in October instead 
of November and December in 
North Georgia, and about two 
wecks later in South Georgia. The 
work he has done along this line 
in both sections is so striking that 
,no one seeing it can help being 
convinced that his conclusion is 
entirely correct. The yields of 
oats and wheat can be greatly in- 
creased by simply sowing earlier. 
Early preparation is necessary 
however as there are often only a 
few days when the ground is moist 
enough for plowing in October. 
This year there will be many 
farmers sowing clovers and vetches, 
and quite a few putting in alfalfa. 
On land where these crops have 
not been grown the greatest prob- 
lem will be inoculation. On_ this 
depends more than any other fac- 
tor the success of the crop. The 








For farmers expecting to grow 
large acreages of soy beans a har- 
vester that threshes the beans in The 
the row would be a great labor 
saver. Several of these machines 
are advértised in The Progressive Farmer. As 
far as we know, the machines have not been tried on 
Laredo or Otootan soy beans. 

According to E. C. Westbrook, associate professor of 
farm management, the farmers of middle Georgia have 
successfully harvested Mung beans by breaking out the 
cluster of seed pods when they become mature. Mung 
beans also pop out easily after the pods become dry. 
By using a cotton sack to hold the clusters of beans as 
they are picked, a large quantity of seed can be gath- 
ered in a day. Two crops of seed can be gathered 
from the- Mung beans, as a rule. 

Peanuts.—Peanuts are harvested by plowing up the 
Vines when the majority of the nuts are mature and 
Stacking them about poles set through the field. The 
Process of harvesting is simplified if the peanuts have 
been planted thick in the rows. With thick planting 
Ahere will be only a small bunch of nuts on each vine, 
and ail of them about the same age and size. 

The proper stage for harvesting is indicated by the 
leaves turning yellow, and the nuts filling the hulls 
Completely. Some farmers consider the nut mature 
When the inside of the hull becomes dark. Several 
Vines in different parts of the field should be examined 
in determining the time for harvesting. 


For best results the peanut vines should be stacked 


Berry School, 


- about a pole, with the nuts inside, after the vines have 
SS. Ited well. 


: A number of farmers have stacked the 
Manuts similar to peavines in the past, but in many 


ing up the 


PLANT NOW TO HAVE A GOOD COVER CROP TO TURN UNDER NEXT SPRING 


Mount Berry, 
fertility of the 


soil by turning 
some crops. Otootan soy beans often should be cut for 
hay before the pods are formed as this variety in a 
dry fall often does not set fruit until almost frost. 
Earlier cutting will afford better opportunity of saving 
the hay as September is a better hay month than Oc- 
tober. 


With a probable shortage of hays and rough feeds it 
would be well, thinks Dr. Fain, to use all the native 
grasses possible this year. On much of the land lying 
idle there could be cut a fair amount of hay. Among 
the most useful plants for this purpose is the small 
summer clover known agriculturally as lespedeza. This 
plant often makes an unexpectedly large growth in 
damp low places. Where a growth six inches high 
is found it should be cut and the hay saved. 


‘Early Corn-—September is normally not the month 
to, gather corn but this rule might be ignored in the 
case of the very early corn. In most instances the very 
early corn will be found worst infested with weevils. 
If this corn can be gathered from the field and used 
first, the weevil infestation in the crib will in many 
cases be lowered. 


I.—Selection of Seed for Next. Year 


ROF. CHILDS urges all interested in selecting 
Pe for next year to do mést of this work in Sep- 
tember. For both corn and cotton the best method 
for the busy farmer is to find the highest yielding 


‘een ees 


Ga., believes in cover crops for every acre of its farm. j 
these cover crops under each spring. 
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preparation of the land is also im- 
portant. For the crops to be seed- 
ed in October the land needs to be 
plowed in early September and al- 
lowed to firm down before seeding time. Shallow plow- 
ing is preferable to very deep plowing unless the land 
is rolled after the deep plowing. For alfalfa the land 
can be either broken in early September or_subsoiled in 
both directions without breaking and then disked. At 
the time of sowing the seed the top of the soil can be 
harrowed shallow. A shallow seedbed with a firm but 
not hard sub-surface is an idgal preparation for alfalfa, 
small grain, yellow a annual melilotus, and vetch. Crim- 
son clover seed in the chaff seem to prefer still firmer 
land. 


It is build- 


The best results in inoculating the soil for new crops 
have been obtained from the use of soil from successful 
fields of the same kind of crop or a closely related one. 
Artificial cultures have not been very successful on 
poor lands but are usually satisfactory on medium to 
rich land. On poor land the inoculated soil from other 
fields should be strengthened with stable’ manure to in- 
sure success. 


The following plants use the same inoculation: bur 
clover, alfalfa, black medic, yellow annual melilotus 
or sweet clover, in one group; white clover, hop clover, 
red clover, alsike clover, in another group; vetch and 
English peas, in still another. Mr. D. J. Pitts at Bow- 
man, Ga., has secured best results in inoculating crim- 
son clover plants during a cloudy showery time 
after they have come up. He scatters from 200 to 
pounds of soil. from a successful field broadcast, and 
does not harrow it in. 
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N when he goes to church on Sunday or when he 
attends a social function. In fact, all of us do it, 
who are properly constituted and desire the respect of 
our neighbors. It is regarded as the proper thing 
to ‘do. 


If this be true, then why should those not 
tomed to showing at fairs so often speak in disap- 
proval of the dressing-up of exhibits at the fairs, 
which the successful and experienced showman always 
does, Of course, dishonest practices should never be 
couritenanced, but everything that can be fairly done to 
increase ‘the attractiveness of an. exhibit should be 
done. 


_ Often one ha the novice at showing, seek to ex- 
plain his defeat by stating that his animal was “just 
taken up out of the pasture,” or that his exhibit of 
corn or potatoes was hurriedly gotten together the 
morning of the fair. This is no credit to the exhibitor, 
nor does it help the chances of his exhibit to win, but 
on the other hand his failure to dress up his animal 
or to carefully select his exhibits is unfair to his prod- 
ucts and to himself. 











Dress-up for the Fairs 


O ONE objects to putting on his best clothes 


accus- 


It requires knowledge and practice to fit an animal 
for the show-ring and knowledge and careful work 
to select a corn or other exhibit for the fair, and the 
one who employs his knowledge and energies to prop- 
erly prepare an exhibit has a right to the rewards and 
generally gets them. 


Then, after an exhibit has been selected and pre- 
* pared its chances of winning may be increased or en- 
tirely destroyed by the manner in which it is shown. 
Last year the writer saw a splendid exhibit of dairy’ 
calves, by a county calf club. There were a number of 
really good calves. Some had been dressed up a little 
and some had not, but, there was not a single boy or 
girl of the whole club wh knew how to show his calf. 
Their coach had negiected one of his important duties. 
When the judge was looking at the calves the young 
exhibitors paid no attention as to how their calves 
stood. In many cases they stood with their hands on 
the shoulders or back of their calf. In one case the 
back was none too good at best, but the placing of one 
hand on it caused it to sink still lower. In another case 
when the judge took hold of the skin along the side to 
ascertain its texture and quality, the girl holding the 
calf had pulled its head to the opposite side giving the 
calf the appearance of having a tight, hard skin. A 
good showman would have seen that the head was 
slightly turned toward the judge and this would have 
much improved the feel of the skin. Of course, a zood 
judge would not‘ allow an attendant to turn the head 
much toward him, but if the attendant only turned it 
just a little it would not have been noticed. In this 
ease the judge had the girl showing the calf straighten 
the head as he should, but he would have been better 
pleased if the calf had been held right in the first place. 


Of course, the experienced showman knows all these 
find many others of the arts of his business, but, the 








point wé are making is that when one exhibits any- 
thing he should study and by watching others try to 
learn how to show his products in the best possible 
way. This knowledge of how to show and its effects 
on the habits and life of young exhibitors are among 
the greatest benefits resulting from exhibiting at fairs. 


The Farm Paper—The Clearing-house 
of Farmers’ Experiences 


VERY now and then some good brother with a lit- 
K tle spare time on his hands writes this paper and 

asserts that man can’t farm by “no paper”—that 
“it takes a mule, a plow and some dirt to make a crop.” 
Some of these days not so far in the future a farmer 
who does not take at least one farm paper will be 
ashamed to admit it before any one but the home folks. 
However, until this day arrives, there will be some 
farmers who will learn only in the hard and costly 
school of experience and who believe that reading a 
farm paper is a waste of time. 

Most of these farmers imagine that the editor never 
walked down a furrow and that if, perchance, he did 
follow the plow in earlier days, his long years of 
“idleness” at the desk have robbed him of any practical 
knowledge of farm problems. It would not change the 
opinion of these men, for they are unalterable, but it is 
a fact that nowadays most editors own and successfully 
direct the operation of a farm. Hence, the average edi- 
tor of a farm paper is not dispensing pure theory but 
facts drawn not only from his own experience but the 
experience of other successful farmers. But let us dis- 
regard what the editor writes. Let us take the shears 
and clip his writings and confine them to the waste bas- 
ket where these anti-farm-paper farmers believe they 
belong. Is there anything left of the paper? Every is- 
sue of the average farm paper contains many articles 
from men who are farmers pure and simple. In fact 
the farm paper is the clearing-house through which the 
experience of successful farmers are passed on to their 
brother farmers. As an. example, B. L. Moss -wyrites 
for The Progressive Farmer. Who is B. L. Moss? He 
is a farmer who made over 200 bales of cotton on about 
275 acres of land in a section which the boll weevil re- 
gards as Heaven. Therefore, we repeat that farmers 
who have no faith in the agricultural writings of the 
editors can well afford to take a farm paper for the 
farmers’ experiences it contains. 


Uniformity in Exhibits 


NIFORMITY in size, form, character and qual- 
U ity of the individual parts of a collective exhibit 

is of first importance in its appeal to the judge. 
No matter how good the potatoes, apples, ears of corn, 
or individual animals in a group exhibit, if the indi- 
viduals are not uniform in type, form and quality the 
chances of such an exhibit winning are very greatly 
lessened in competition with exhibits of less individ- 
ual quality, but greater uniformity. For instance, in 
looking over the corn exhibits of the boys’ corn clubs 
during the last tem years, the lack gf uniformity in 
the form, size, and character of the ears making up the 
exhibit of each boy has been the one outstanding de- 
fect. 

It requires a lot of work to pick out t2n ears of corn 
of high quality and have them all the same length, size 
and arrangement of the kernels on the ear, but the boy 
anxious to win can do nothing which will increase his 
chances more of carrying off the blue ribbon. 

Again, in exhibits of Irish potatoes, for instance, size 
is a strong point of advantage; but unless the potatoes 
are all nearly of the same size, uniform in form and 
smooth, the larger potatoes may easily be beaten by 
much smaller ones possessing the uniformity indi- 
cated. 

The same facts hold true in group exhibits of live- 
stock, In these cases the same size is not expected, for 
they are often of different ages, but uniformity of type, 
condition, color, etc. are winning points with any 
judge, whether he is conscious of it cr not. 

In short, there is go greater winning factor in any 
exhibit made up of individual specimens than uni- 
formity of size, form, character and quality of the in- 
dividual specimens in the exhibit. 


The Competitive Spirit 


MBITION has made the difference between a 
A Woodrow Wilson, a Lloyd George or a Theodore 
Roosevelt and the savage. 

The desire to win, the will to succeed, is the gll- 
important force in success, whether in the show-ring 
or.in the larger game of life. The competitive spirit, 
as born and cultivated by exhibiting at fairs is one of 
the most important and best fruits of these institutions. 
In athletics, particularly college athletics, one often 
hears the criticism of too great a desire to win. There 
cannot be too great a desire to win in a fair and sports- 
man-like way. To play a game for the game’s sake, 
and not to win, when such i$ done, which is seldom or 
never, means a poorly played game. It takes the com- 
petitive spirit, the all-absorbing desire to win, to bring 
to bear the“forces necessary to succeed or reach a high 
degree of excellence in any line. . When the desire to 
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win leads to dishonesty and lack of true sportsm 
it is not because the person has too strong a desire to 
win, but because he is not honest and has not the 
spirit of the true sportsman, 


Let me play a game with a man and I can tell how 
he plays the game of life, which is so largely competij- 
tive. If he is selfish, if he is tricky and a bad loser, J 
know that in his life with others he is selfish, that jp 
business he is tricky, and that rather than lose in a 
business deal he will do things which the true sports- 
man and business man with high ideals of honesty wil] 
not do, 


There is no more beneficial effect produced by show- 
ing at fairs, especially on the younger classes of exhibj- 
tors, than the development of the competitive spirit or 
the will to win—ambition. 


The person who has a strong desire to excel finds 
it difficult to understand how any one can engage in 
any competition, whether in sports or in the larger 
game of life, without wanting to know as much about 
his work and to do it as well as any other knows or 
can do, 

Showing at fairs has not fulfilled its full mission if 
it stops at the winning of prizes, the material benefits, 
and the publicity which results. Its best and more im- 
portant mission is to educate, to inspire true sports- 
manship and develop the competitive spirit—the will to 
succeed in the larger and better game of life, no mat- 
ter how humble the work or station. 


“Two-bit Chickens Gone to Come No 
More” 


LOUISIANA farmer with a load of poultry on 
A his wagon in one of the near-by towns was asked 

by a restaurant. man the price of his chickens, 
The farmer replied “In retail lots they are 40 cents a 
pound.” To this the hotel man replied that such a 
price was highway robbery, as last year he bought all 
the chickens he wanted at 25 cents each. To this the 
farmer replied “Last year is gone. We are organized 
like you people. We have a farm bureau and a chicken 
organization, and 5-cent cotton and two-bit chickens 
have gone to come no more. We are going to get some- 
where near what our stuff is worth.” 


This is a fair sample of what organization and codép- 
erative marketing will do.° We know our farmers have 
no desire to secure abnormally high prices for their 
products but they do want, and intend to have a price 
that will return a fair profit. It is these codperative 
marketing associations that is bringing this about. The 
associations are bringing the farmer into his own, and 
hereafter when he sells his products, he will say “My 
price is so and so,” and not “How much will you give 


o” 


mer 


Six Billion Gallons Gasoline Used This 
Year 


HE more than 13,000,000 motor vehicles in the 

United States will use above 6,000,000,000 gallons 

of gasoline this year. The amount consumed last 

year was 5,000,000,000 gallons but when we consider the 

fact that there are nearly 2,500,000 more motor vehicles 

in the United States this year than last, we see why this 
increase of a billion gallons. 

Nine years ago, less than a billion and a half gallons 
of gasoline was annually produced in the United States, 
and now we find the increased consumption of 1923 over 
1922 being practically equal to the entire amount pro- 
duced nine years ago. This shows what a wonderful 
increase there has been in the use of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, and gasoline engines. 

There is a motor vehicle for every eight and one-half 
persons in the United States, Of this number 3,500,000 
are on farms, 3,200,000 of which are automobiles and 
300,000 motor trucks. The motor vehicles on farms 
alone will consume this year right at 1,500,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline, or an amount equal to all of the gaso- 
line produced in the United nine years ago. 


N MAKING arrangements for any exhibit at a fair, 
it is very -poor policy to pick up something at the 
last minute and carry it for exhibition. It is better to 
have planned the exhibits ahead of time and to have 
them in good show shape by time for the fair. ® 


Wy don’t people who have cars take better care 
of them? A Northern mast who has been South 
a great many years said recently that one of the things 
that has impressed him most about our folks is a “fail- 
ure to take care of things.” We build houses and don't 


paint them, he says; we clear up land and let it wash _ 


away; we buy expensive implements and machinery 
and fail to house, oil, paint, and repair as we should. 
And it is much the same way with our automo 
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OUBTLESS most of the people in the world 
D wish to see right prevail. Doubtless, too, peo- 
ple are better educated than ever before. Never- 
theless, in spite of the right spiritedness of most people 
and the general spread of intelligence, the world con- 
: tinues to drift along, and it is hard 
to say whether it is not going from 
bad to worse, 

Germany may collapse at any 
time; Austria‘is “the poorhouse pi 
Europe”; Russia is still in desper- 
ate condition; millions in England 
are out of employment; the French 
and British governments are hope- 
lessly at variance; the French o-- 
cupation of the Ruhr seems to be 





CLARENCE POE 
producing little except bitterness ; the heathen Turk 
has forced the former Allied Powers to award him 
privileges and powers that make him a menace to civili- 
zation; and American agriculture suffers for lack of 
needed world markets. 


Stage-coach World Sedations for Auto- 
mobile Days 


a HE situation seems to us to suggest the need for 


a better.and more modern international relation- 

ship. The masses of people in every nation have rea- 
sonable intelligence and reasonable good will, but 
with the present organizations of government, they 
cannot make their intelligence and good will effective. 
Each nation does whatever seems best in its own eyes, 
which means that it does whatever it thinks will best 
subserve its own interests, and there is no common 
counsel to promote justice or prevent wars. The rela- 
tions of ‘governments to one another are the same as 
they were in the days of the stage coach and sailing 
vessel, while we are living in the days of the railroad, 
the steamship, the automobilé and wireless. 


Whatever the politicians may say or do, we believe 
the masses of the people want America to do some- 
thing big and worthy to promote better codperation 
among nations. The National Economic League, a 
non-partisan organization of highly intelligent Ameri- 
cans, recently sent out a questionnaireeto 3,000 mem- 
bers and found 93 per cent of them in favor of entering 
the World Court as advocated by President Harding 
and 71 per cent in favor of entering the League of 
Nations with reservation acceptable to our govern- 
ment. 


Getting Acquainted With Calvin 
Coolidge 


ERE in the United States these last thirty days, 
He« people have spent much of the time, first, in 
paying deserved tributes to the many lovable 
qualities of the big-hearted, affable, friendly President 
they have just lost, and second, in trying to find out 
just what are the qualities of the silent Puritan so sud- 
denly called to be the Nation’s new Chief Executive. 


That Calvin Coolidge is clean, conscientious, cautious, 
and canny both political friends and political enemies 
are ready to admit. Whether or not he is sufficiently 
courageous and sufficiently profound to make a capable 
President remains to be seen, For our own part, how- 
ever, we expect to see him make good to such an ex- 
tent as to win a nomination in the Republican National 
Convention next summer. Harding would have been 
Tenominated, and President Coolidge simply by shrewd- 
ly following Harding's policies for the next nine or ten 
months, keeping Harding’s cabinet, and making himself 
Master of the tremendous party power of Presidential 
Patronage, ought to be able to get the nomination. 

This result seems all the more probable when we 
consider the markedly conservative spirit of the pres- 
ent national Republican organization, and the fact that 
Coolidge is not only conservative, but the only prospec- 
tive conservative candidate who wil! go into the con- 
vention with any great strength or following. Hiram 
Johnson, if he runs, would probably be Coolidge’s 
Most formidable opponent, but progressives rather 
doubt Johnson's sincerity and conservatives would nat- 
urally prefer Coolidge. General Wood's unsuccess in 
the Philippines will keep him from “coming back”; La 
Follette is too radical to be nominated ; Borah, Lowden, 
and Pinchot are not likely to run. 

All this, of course, is based on the assumption that 


: Coolidge will be cautious and canny enough to make 


NO serious blunders. If he does, a dozen would-be 
esidents are ready and waiting to try to take the 

Party standard away from him. 

Because of the general interest at this time in the 

“areers of both President Coolidge and his predecessor 
te are inserting herewith the very condensed bio- 
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graphical sketches of both men as given in tlie latest 
issue of Who’s Who in America: 


“Harding, Warren Gamaliel, twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States; born Corsica, Morrow 
County, Ohio, November 2, 1865; son of George 
Tyron and Phebe Elizabeth’ (Dickerson) Harding; 
student Ohio Central College, (now defunct), 
Iberia, 1879-82; married Florence Kling, of Marion, 
Ohio, July 8, 1891. Engaged in newspaper business 
at Marion since 1884; president, Harding Publish- 
ing Company, publishers Star (daily); Member 
Ohio Senate, 1900-4; Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 
1904-6; Republican nominee for Governor of Ohio, 
1910 (defeated): member of United States Senate, 
from Ohio, term 1915-21, resigned 1920. Nomi- 
nated for President in Republican National Con- 
vention» Chicago, 1920, and elected November 4, 
1920, for term, March 4, 1921-March 4, 1925. In- 
augurated President, March 4, 1921. Member 
Masonic order and numerous societies and clubs. 
Baptist. 

“Coolidge, Calvin, Vice-President of United 
States; born Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872; sou of 
John C. and Victoria J. (Moor) Coolidge; A. b., 
Amherst, 1895; (LL. D. Amherst, Tufts, Wil- 
liams, Bates, Wesleyan, University of Vt): law 
with Hammond and Field, Northampton, Mass; 
married Grace A. Goodhue, of Burlington, Vt, 
October 4, 1905; began practice of law at Northamp- 
ton, 1897; Councilman, Northampton, 1899; City 
Solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of courts, 1904; chairman 
Republican City Commission, 1904; member Gen- 
eral Court of Mass., 1907-08; Mayor of Northamp- 
ton, 1910-11; member of state senate, 1912-15 (presi- 
dent senate, 1914-15); Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1916-17; Goverhor of Massachusetts 
two terms, 1919-20; Vice-president of United 
States, term 1921-25; Home: 21 Massasoit Street, 
Northampton, Mass.” 


The Plight of the Wheat Farmers 


HE election of Magnus Johnson, “dirt farmer,” 
as United States Senator from Minnesota, on an 
independent ticket in opposition to regular Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominees—this spectacular event 
has done more than anything else to direct national at- 
tention to the present deplorable plight of the wheat 
farmers of the Northwest, faced with. a serious over- 
production of wheat that they must sell at much below 
the cost of production. 

It is all true enough that the wheat crop represents 
only 7 per cent of the nation’s yearly agricultural pro- 
duction. It is all true enough that the seriousness of 
the wheat farmer's condition is due to the preva- 
lence of a “one crop” system of farming—and any 
“one crop” system means virtual ruin every few years 
to those who are foolish enough to gamble on it con- 
stantly as a means of livelihood. 





Nevertheless, two facts remain clear. One is. that 
wheat would be bringing a better price and the Ameri- 
can wheat farmer’s condition would be better if inter- 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


MISSISSIPPI woman, Mrs. Charles B. 

Hazard, of West Point, contributes this 

interesting list of| country things she 
loves :— 

I love the vivid blue of the sky with the white 
banks of clouds like snowdrifts drifting lazily 
over its surface; and I love it when it is gray 
and torn with clouds of darkness, whipped by 
the fierce winds of the north. 

I love the scent of the appie blossoms in the old 
orchard at home, and the languorous way of 
the south wind with them, 

I love to stand on the porch in the early morning 
and hear the “Boom, Boom” of the _ prairie 
chicken as he calls to his mate Jn the long 
grass of the prairie. 

I love the contented noise of the cows and horses 
munching their hay in the comfortable barn, 
and the steady rhythm of the milk in the pail 

I love to hear the sleepy “cheep, cheep” of the 
downy chickens, and the pattering’ of their 
feet as they hurry to their supper, : 

I love to see the sun go down béhind~a bank of 
clouds, touching them with tints of orange and 
gold and vermillion, its fading rays making 
them look like the ramparts of Heaven; and I 
love the sweet, fragrant darkness filled with 
the indistinct murmurings of the night. 

I love the country in its entirety, filled with the , 
dear, familiar sights and sounds of home; its 
wide, open spaces, its fresh, invigorating winds, 
its ever recurrent call to homely cares and 
duties, leaving no time for fretful repining and 
malicious thought; and I love the eternal 
mystery and lavishness of Nature. 

And most of all I love the long, quiet evenings of 
winter when the storm tattles against the win- 
dows and the fire snaps and crackles cheerily, 
when the children are asleep and warm in their 

ds, when no other companionship is wanted 
or needed but your books and papers and the 
chosen partner of your heart. 
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World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events . 


national relations were better and if Europe had been 
put on a more nearly normal basis. With trade and 
commerce between nations there so badly broken up, 
the industrial workers of Europe are in no position to 
buy American wheat in the same liberal way as here- 
tofore. 


The Farmer at a Disadvantage 


HE other serious factor in the wheat farmer’s sit- 
uation is one that affects all other American farm- 
ers in greater or less degree. This is the fact that 
“while the farmer must sell in the world market, he can- 
not buy in the world market.” Consequently he must pay 
for his purchases at prices out of proportion to prices 
on what he has to sell. The tariff serves to boost 
prices for the American manufacturer, and American 
labor is also gesting high wages; but since we export 
wheat and cotton in large quantities, the tariff does 
not help prices of such products. We must sell them 
in competition with all the world—in a world-market. 
On the contrary, when we go to buy anything, we must 
buy it at prices largely protected from competition 
with cheaper foreign goods—in a purely American 
nurket. ’ 

The latest figures at hand as we write this indicate 
that the general cost of living is 164 per cent of the 
pre-war normal (Bradstreet’s index is 145 per cent), 
while oats, and wheat are reported at 86 per cent of the 
pre-war normal, hogs 85, corn 118, feeder cattle 121, 
and butter 138. On the other hand, New York factory 
wages are reported as 218 per cent of the pre-war nor- 
mal and railroad wages 207 per cent. In fact, the 
National Industrial Conference Board reports that the 
American wage-earner is more prosperous now than 
during his best days in 1920, owing to the fact that the 
general cost of living has dropped so much more than 
the general level of wages. 


A Book to Get This Week 


UST as cotton prices went to smash in the fall of 

1920, The Progressive Farmer began to insist in 

every issue that it was time to quit depending on 
mass meetings, oratory, and resolutions, and get down 
to business with a genuine, permanent, and business- 
like program of cotton marketing—and just at that psy- 
chological moment’ we began the publication *of a re- 
markable series of first hand articles telling exactly 
what California farmers had done through coéperative 
marketing. We shall always believe that those arti- 
cles did as much as any other one factor toward crystal- 
‘lizing agricultural opinion in the South arid preparing 
the way for the successful codperative cotton mar- 
keting organizations that followed. 

The author of those remarkable articles was a bril- 
liant agricultural journalist, Herman Steen. He has 
since visited all parts of the United States, studying 
every sort of codperative marketing association known 
in this country. And the almost invaluable result ap- 
pears in a 355-page book, Codperative Marketing: The 
Golden Rule in Agriculture, now offered at $1 a copy 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 
Every local, county, and state leader in codperative 
marketing ought to read it. With Steen’s book to in- 
form you about codperative marketing in the United 
States, and How Farmers’ Coéperate and Double Profits, 
by Editor Clarence Poe of The Progressive Farmer, to 
inform you about agricultural codperation in Ireland, 





England, and Denmark, you will have an excellent 
start toward a modern coéperative library. Every 


president, chairman, or secretary of a local codperative 
organization especially needs such books if he is to do 
his duty as a leader in this modern agricultural crusade. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT two women lied to their fathers? 
2. What king lost an army without a battle? 
3. Who hung between Heaven and earth by 
the hair of his head? 
4. When did a lie bring about the sack of a city? 
5. Who tried to kill his son at dinner? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 1 Sam. 19:17; 3. Ezek. 8:3. ¢ 
Gen. 31:34, 35. 4.1 Sam. 21:2; 22.18, 19. 
2. Isa. 37:36. 5. 1 Sam. 20:24, 32, 33. 


(Copyright Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


"Tes first duty of man is toespeak; that is his chief 





business in this world; and talk, which is the 
harmonious speech of two or more, is by far the 
most accessible of pleasures, It costs nothing in money; 
it is all profit; it completes our education, founds and 
fosters our friendships, and can be enjoyed at any age 
and in almost any state of health—Robert Louis 
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Grazing Soy Beans With Hogs 


READER asks, “When is the best time to begin 
A grazing soy beans by hogs? Also how many hogs 

of 100 pounds each will four acres of soy beans 
put in good market condition?” 

If the acreage is large in proportion to the number 
of hog’, to start grazing early will 
be best. Sometimes hogs do not 
relish soy beans at first, but if. they 
are turned on the beans while they 
are still green they are likely to 
eat them more readily. As soon 
as the pods are full grown and be- 
fore many of them have started 
turning yellow and before the 
leaves have.fallen is a good time to 
start grazing. 





TAIT BUTLER 
Of course, the number of hogs four acres of good 
soy beans will grow to a market wetght, say of 200 
pounds each, will depend on just how good the crop is 


and the amount of other feed used. Some other feed 
like corn should be fed. The hogs will make better 
use of soy beans, which will enable them to pay a 
good price for a quarter or third of a ration of corn. 

It will usually take a pig from two and one-half to 
three months to grow from 100 to 200 pounds in 
weight. If marketed at 175 pounds weight two months 
will suffice. Probably a field of soy beans should have 
sufficient hogs on it to complete the grazing of the crop 
in 45 to 50 days, and therefore if a lot of hogs is to be 
carried from 100 to 200 pounds in weight, or for sev- 
enty-five or ninety days in time, two fields or a division 
of the field will probably give better results. 

If the crop of soy beans will yield twenty bushels of 
soy beans per acre or eighty bushels of beans on the 
four acres, or a total of 4,800 pounds of beans, and 
twenty-five to thirty bushels of corn is added, this 
should be sufficient to grow sixteén hogs from 100 
pounds to 200 pounds in weight in ninety days. 

At the Kentucky Station when corn to the amount 
of 2 per cent of the weight of the hogs was fed, an 
acre grazed ten hogs weighing 100 pounds twenty-one 
days and then fifteen hogs for fqurteen days, or 
equivalent to 630 hog-days per acre. “When no corn 
was fed the grazing furnished by an acre was equiva- 
lent to 420 hog-days, or the equivalent to one hog for 
420 days per acre. 

If no other grazing than this four acres is available 
we advise dividing the field with a temporary fence, 
turning about sixteen hogs on one half while the beans 
are still green and then in about forty days removing 
the fence and allowing the hogs to complete the grazing 
of the field. We strongly advise feeding corn or ric® 
products to these hogs while grazing the soy beans. 


Partial Paralysis in Hogs 
Te Progressive Farmer receives a large number 


of inquiries from readers regarding a form of 
paralysis, especially of the hind parts of swine. 

The hogs are “down in the back.” On no one thing 
are we more frequently asked for help, and yet we can 
neither be certain of the exact cause of the trouble nor 
give a satisfactory remedy. 

A large number of causes have been suggested. 
Probably the one most frequently suggested by the 
farmer is kidney worms, It is safe to state that worms 
are rarely the cause of this trouble. If worms caused 
pressure on or attacked the spinal cord, paralysis might 
occur ; but this loss of the use of the hind parts in hogs 
frequently occurs where such worms are not present. 


Others have suggested that some kind 


Getting More Profit From the 
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Hogs having good pasture, where they get plenty of 
exercise and are fed enough to keep them strong and 
growing, seldom suffer. ~It is rare that an animal get- 
ting an allowance of milk or tankage, or fish meal, with 
green feed is affected. 

No medicine will be found entirely satisfactory af- 
ter the paralysis occurs. 

The animal should be-kept in a pen by itself where 
it cannot be disturbed by other animals and fed on 
green feed, skimmilk or tankage and a mixture of corn, 
shorts or, other suitable feeds. 

Sometimes we have thought we obtained some bene- 
fit by giving about 5 grains of iodide of potassium and 
10 drops of tincture of nux vomica to every 100 
pounds of hog’s weight, two or three times a day in 
the feed. . 

Since most authorities now believe that a lack of suf- 
ficient minerals of the right kind in the feeds has a 
close relationship to this trouble, it is well to provide 
the hogs at all times with a mineral mixture from 
which they may take as much as they like. 

One of the following mineral mixtures is suggested 
and it should be placed in a box under shelter where 
the hogs can get it any time they wish: 





1. Charcoal (pulverized or small lumps)............. 10 parts 
Wood ashes or: acid parrenete Wevencesveue4cakesewe 10 parts 
COPBOIES. osc ivseccecss 1 part 
SES aad eles cargen tees 10 parts 

2. C where or soft coal 10 parts 
I i on nah padennicsh shee eh cee pasha one 10 parts 
6h ca 64sACETN a bance arabes icchenceadeebebateetar euce 10 parts 

D> EE OS os 5 a villdn gs Gaeba coh tubdebS cos gtucescegho'’ 10 parts 
Air slaked lime and acid phosphate.............. 10 parts 
KS cc Cade ouch cVis ide ccws net vgoss #05060i900b0 1 part 

ee 10 parts 


The copperas may te pulverized ‘and well mixed with 
the other materials or dissolved in water, sprinkled 
over the mass and all this well mixed. 

For either horses or cattle use equal parts of salt 
and hardwood ashes or acid phosphate. 


Diseases of Swine 


HILE hogs are as a rule little subject to dis- 
W ease, except occasional outbreaks of infectious 

diseases like cholera, they of course suffer from 
disease occasionally and from worms, lice, etc., often. 
The Progressive Farmer receives hundreds of inquiries 
during a year regarding unusual or abnormal condi- 
tions of swine, because the value is comparatively small 
and the owner does not feel like calling a veterinarian. 
The United States» Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C., has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1244 
on “Diseases, Ailments, and Abnormal Conditions of 


Swine.” 

This bulletin may be had free by writing the De- 
partment of Agriculture or through any reader’s local 
Congressman or United States Senator. 


Substitutes for Corn 


HAT substitutes can be used for corn during 
the coming year? The corn crop as a whole is 


probably as great as in 1922, but this is not true 
of practically the whole South. 

In the Southwest the grain sorghums are the best 
substitutes for corn. In fact they are nearly a perfect 
substitute for corn, being nearly equal in value, pound 
for pound, and of about the same composition. Over 
most of the South, however, there is really no sub- 
stitute for corn. It is about our only grain rich in car- 
bohydrates. 
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In the rice and sugar cane sections rice milling by- 
products and low grade molasses may, to a certain ex- 
tent, take the place of corn when prices justify. But 
when corn constitutes almost the entire grain feed, as 
is generally true of horses and mules, then it is doubt- 
ful if either rice products or molasses, or both should 
entirely displace: corn. It is quite practicable, how- 
ever, to replace one-third the corn ration with rice 
products and another third with molasses. In other 
words if a horse is receiving twelve pounds of corn, he 
might get four pounds of corn, four pounds of rice 
products and five pounds of molasses. _Or he might 
get three pounds of each of these and one and one-half 
pounds of cottonseed meal, especially if the hay is not 
from some legume. 

If a pound of rice polish can be bought for less 
than the cost of a pound of corn, or if a pound of 
molasses can be bought for three-quarters or less of 


the cost of a pound of corn, then either or both of 
these may be substituted for a part of the corn. 


Supplement Corn With Pasture 
Tesi hogs recently reached 9 cents a pound live 


weight. That means-a price of around 75 cents 

a bushel for corn, for the man who uses corn 
largely. But the Southern hog raiser can make some 
money raising hogs at 7 cents a pound and corn at 90 
cents to $1 a bushel if corn is used only to supple- 
ment grazing crops. 

The Southern farmer can use some corn at $1 a 
bushel with hogs at present prices, but cannot use it on 
the old Hog Belt basis, or as the larger part of the 
ration. When the ratio of values between corn and 
hogs is against hogs, is the time when the Southern 
producer has the best chance in competition with the 
Corn Belt hog producer, if the Southern producer uses 
a minimum of corn and a maximum of grazing crops, 


Crossing Red Polled and Jersey 


READER writes: “What do you think of the 
Red Polled as a dairy cow? Would crossing the 


Red Polled and Jersey make a good dairy cow?” 
The Red Polled cattle belong to what are known as 
dual purpose cattle. That is, they make beef and pro- 
duce milk. Of course, all cattle do that, but the dual 
purpose cow is supposed to give more milk than the 
beef cow andemake better beef than the dairy bred 
ccw. She usually does this, but she also is usually in- 
ferior to the beef bred cow for making beef and infer- 
ior to the dairy cow in producing milk. In other words, 
she is of medium rating in both lines. She is neither 
equal to the animal bred for beef alone in beef pro- 
‘luction, nor to the dairy bred cow for milk produc- 
tion. 


There is more or less antagonism between the func- 
tion of beef production and milk production. This is 
proved and well illustrated by the fact that cattle bred for 
beef production and those bred for milk production have 
taken on different form or types. Either the distinctive 
beef type and dairy type are a delusion, and there is 
no such thing, or the two functions when specialized 
are in a measure antagonistic. No one need claim that 
there is no place on American farms for the dual pur- 
pose breeds, but they will not average up to the beef 
breeds for beef production nor to the dairy breeds in 
dairy production, but taking the two lines of production 
together they may suit certain men and conditions bet- 
ter than either one of the groups of special purpose 
breeds. 

There are many. excellent beef animals in any of the 
dual purpose breeds and also many good dairy cows, 
but while these two high qualities are 
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of direct injury as a blow or hurt is the 
cause, but the facts obtained from an ex- 
amination of many cases do not bear out 
this theory. 


Farming and Batching 


THE rstasneaamaatanescee OF THE CHEERFUL PLOWMAN 


By 
J. Edw. Tufft 


found in the same breed they are seldom 
found in the same animal. We would 
not select a Red Polled as a dairy cow. 
That is, we would not select that breed 


Some have also thought it similar to 
rickets or rachitis in its cause, and it is 
probably a fact that hogs fed corn or 
other feeds lacking in protein and ash are 
more subject to this form of paralysis, 
but the writer has seen it in hogs where 
little criticism of the feed could be made, 
It is quite common in sows with suckling 
pigs, but in these cases it is not always 
confined to the sows that are poor and 
weak or improperly fed as some have 
thought. 

It is safe to state that no one yet 
knows for certain the cause and nature 
of this trouble. This being the case, 
there is little wonder that no one knows 
a satisfactory remedy. - From the condi- 
tions that have been thought to cause the 
trouble there is a clue to the method of 
prevention. Animals that are fed on bal- 
anced rations and have sufficient variety, 


seem. to be less liable to. the disease. 
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I HAVE a neighbor, Johnaie Spears, a 

bachelor of forty years who farms a 
tidy scope of ground but has no women 
folks around. Although his farm is all 
his own, poor Johnnie lives there all 
alone. I stopped to see him yesterday 
and found him whistling, “She’s Away,” 
as in the kitchen, sadly tossed, in clut- 
tered dishes, almost lost, he fished around 
for bread and cheese, for salted pork and 
cans of peas, for cans of rhubarb, cans of 
beans, that hid around behind the scenes. 
The dishpan held a heap of plates, and 
widowed cups who'd lost their mates; 
the chairs and table at a glance showed 
symptoms of St. Vitus dance, the fry- 


ing pan was caked with eggs,ethe stove 
had artificial legs. “By jove!” said I 
(I know him well), “You should. have 
married Jones’s Nell, or Susie Smith, or 
Kate McGee or Lillian MacDougalbee, or 
anyone, or anything; Mg beat this 
style of life, by jing! man, you're 
only forty now; you still pon get Belinda 
Howe, or maybe Caroline McGraw or 
even Constantina Blau! You need a wife, 


you poor old slave! This life will put 
you in the grave!” ‘“What’s that?” 
said he, “I need a wife? No neighbor, 


not upon your life! I’m past that weak 
Tomantic age when silly lovers coo and 
rage! I'm free as air above the sea; 
nobody has a string on me! I buy just 
what I want to buy with no one saying 
when or why! I come, I go, I work, I 
rest, I look my worst, I look my best, 
I eat, I sleep, I read, I write, in morning, 
evening, or at night, and no one dares 
to question me, to spoil, or share, my 
liberty!” “All right,” said 1, “Good day, 
guod day! Too bad, too bad you feel 
that way!” While leaving him, on 
glancing back, I saw him_ searching 
through that stack of dirty dishes for a 
knife, and whistling, “Home Without a 
Wife!” 


J 


to produce dairy cows. 
good dairy cows of the breed, but the 

numbers compared to the whole are not 

as large as in the special dairy breeds. 

In fact Red Polled cattle tend more to 

beef type. 

In answer to the second question; 
crossing Red Polled and Jersey might 
get a good dairy cow, but it would not 
be as likely to do so as breeding a Jersey 
to a Jersey. Nor will it get as good a> 
dual purpose animal as breeding a Red - 
to a Red Polled. Nothing is likely to be 
gained by crossing breeds of such unlike 
type. 

HE World’s Dairy Congress is to be 

held in this country October 2 to 10. 
Sessions will be held in Washington, D. 
C., October 2 and 3; Philadelphia, Pa, 
October 4; and Syracuse, N. Y., 
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THE PUBLIC AND ALAGAMA POWER COMPANY 


The Federal 
- WaterPowerLaw_ 


The Federal Government has full control over the public 
lands and other property of the United States. It is like- 
wise lodged with full authority over commerce between 
the several states; over transportation as a means of such 
trade; and over power dams and other river improve- 
ments which affect navigation as a means of transpor- 
tation. 


The Federal Government could itself make the im- 
provements needed to open our rivers to commerce. It 
could also authorize the construction of such improve- 


ments through other agencies. After years of consider- 
ation of the subject, during which Congress repeatedly 
refused to appropriate the millions of dollars necessary 
to open the nation’s rivers to navigation, Congress passed 
the Federal Water Power Act, under which the develop- 
ment of the rivers of the country by private agencies is 
licensed, controlled and regulated, 


Just how this law protects the interests of the public, 
users of power, and investors in water power develop- 
ment alike, is shown in the following synopsis of its pro- 
visions : 


1. Excess profits from the water power must be 
paid to the United States, whether they are 
profits of a public utility or a private user. 


2. The franchise is limited to 50 years (Sec. 6), 
conditioned upon acceptance of all the terms and 
conditions of the act. 


(a) The right of the United States or any state 
or municipality is expressly reserved to take 
over by condemnation proceedings and maintain 
and operate the project at any time during the 
50 years license period upon payment of just 
compensation to the licensee therefor. . 


(b) At the end of the period the right is re- 
served to the Government to take over the pro- 
ject upon payment of net investment by the 
licensee, but not to exceed its fair value. 


(c) At the end of 50 years, in event the Gov- 
ernment does not exercise the right to take over 
the project, preference is given to application by 
states or municipalities, 2 

(d) No preference right for renewal of the 
franchise or any proprietary claim for power is 
secured to the licensee. If a license is renewed, 


The Federal Water Power Act, which established a 


it must be under the then existing law and reg- 
ulations. 


3. The licensee is required at its own expense, 
under the supervision of the Power Commission 
to maintain the project adequate for purposes of 
navigation, efficient operation in the development 
and transmission of power, and make necessary 
renewals and replacements and maintain ade- 
quate depreciation reserves. 


4. The licensee is required to provide free of 
cost, power for operation of all navigation facili- 
ties (Sec. 1lc), and authority is reserved in the 
Government at all times to prescribe regulatiens 
governing control of the pool level and other reg- 
ulations in the interest of navigation. 


5. The service renedered its customers and its 
rates and charges of payment for all power sold 
from the project are at all times subject to regu- 
lation by duly constituted public authority. 


All power sold entering into interstate com- 
merce must be “reasonable, non-discriminatory, 
and just to the customers, and all unreasonable 
discrimination and unjust rates or services are 
hereby prohibited and declared unlawful.” 


6. After 20 years of operation, amortization re- 
serves are required out of surplus earned there 
after, if any, to be applied, in the discretion of 
the power commission, in reduction of the net in- 
vestment of the licensee. 


7. The licensee is required to make equitable 
contribution for benefits accruing to it from 
headwater improvements either by storage reser- 
voirs or otherwise, whether done by other 
licensees or by the Government. 


8. “Combinations, agreements, arrangements, 
or understandings, expressed or implied, to limit 
the output of electrical energy, to restrain, direct 
or to fix, maintain or increase prices for elec- 
trical energy or service are prohibited.” 


9. The right is expressly reserved to the 
United States to take over the project at any 
time when the safety of the United States de- 
mands. 


10. The United States is vested with authority 
to revoke the “license or to remedy or correct 
by injunction, mandamus, or other process any 
act of commission or omission in violation of the 
act or lawful regulation issued thereunder.” 

. 


definite policy of the United States Government for the 
improvement of rivers for navigation, flood control and 
power development was evolved after approximately 100 
years’ consideration of the subject. It embodies of schools 


of thought—of the advocates of conservation, Pinchot, 
Roosevelt and others; of those who favor development of 
water power and those who desire naigation. 

In the words of 0. C. Merrill, executive secretary of 
the Federal Power Commission: 


“In no other Federal legislation, and in no State legislation, has greater care been exercised to protect 
every essential public interest. Those who would go further must beware lest the conditions they would 
impose serve only to increase the cost of the service, or to prevent it altogether.” 


| ALABAMA Power Company | 





THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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HE peach tree borer literally de- 
stroys millions of dollars’ worth of 
peach trees in the United States 
each year. It is one of the most de- 
structive pests known to the fruit grow- 
er. It attacks peach trees of all ages 
4nd sizes, and it is Only a question of a 
few years until the attacked tree dies, 
wnless this pest is killed. 
This borer is a white worm or grub 
and bores under the bark of the tree 
near the surface, or just below the sur- 


» face of the ground. By tunnelling around 


under the bark, going from one side of 
the tree to the other, the tree is finally 
girdled entirely, which, of course, results 
in the death of the tree. The presence of 
borers is usually indicated by a gummy 
substance coming from the trées at the 
surface of the ground. Great balls of 
this gum are frequently seen at the base 
of the tree, and ‘this is proof 
positive of the presence of 
this terrible enemy of the 
peach, 

Until recently, no very ef- 
fective method of controlling 
this pest was knowu. Here-, 
tofore, digging out by hand, 
mounding up the trees, white- 
washing, etc., had been re- 
sorted to. A degree of suc- 
cess was attained, of course, 
but the process of digging out 
by hand often did as much or 
more damage to the trees 
than the borer. But thanks 
to the eternal vigilance of our 
scientists, an effective con- 
trol has been discovered. It 
is what is known as the para- 
dichlorobenzene treatment. 
This substance is a_ white 
crystal that gives off a pois- 
enous gas which kills the 
borer when properly applied 
at the base of the tree. It is 
the purpose of this article to 
give detailed information as 
to when and how to apply this 
treatment, so as. to absolutely 
control this pest. 


For the sake of brevity, we 
will speak of this paradichlo- 
robenzene in the remainder of 
this article, as paradichlor, 
which is an abbreviation sug- 
gested by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Smells Like Ether 


ARADICHLOR is a white 

erytalline substance hav- 
ing an odor very much like 
ether. When placed on the 
ground and covered with soil, 
it produces a vapor or gas 
which is much heavier than 
air and naturally sinks downward. The 
gas is absolutely harmless to people and 
animals under average conditions, but it 
is very poisonous to insects which come 
in contact with it a sufficient length of 
time. 


Keep in mind that it is the gas or the 
vapor from paradichlor that kills the 
peach tree borer, and that it must be ap- 
plied at the right time and in the right 
way in order to be effective. The proper 
time to apply it in the upper portion of 
the South is from September 25 to about 
October 10. 
October 1 to 10, and in the lower part, 
from October 10 to 20, In order to se- 
cure the best results this substance must 
be applied very close to these dates. 


In purchasing the paradichlor, be care- 
ful to secure the pure and finely granu- 
lated product, and not the coarser prod- 
uct that is sometimes on the market. It 
should be of the fineness of granulated 
sugar. 


In the South, this material can be used 
on peach trees three years of age and 
older, but do not use it on peach trees 

unger than three years. Trees under 

ee years will be severely injured and 


In the middle portion, from . 


By L. A. NIVEN 


possibly killed by the product itself. 
The bark of the young trees is not thick 
enough to protect the trees from the 
poisonous action of the gas. 

The proper amount to use on trees 
three and four years of age is three- 
fourths of an ounce. Trees five years 
old and up should have a dose of one 
ounce. Very old and very large trees 
should have 1% ounces. But this larger 
dose should not be given except to un- 
usually large and old trees. The average 
size tree of 5 years to 10 years of age 
should have the one-ounce dose. 


How to Apply the Material 


EEP in mind that this treatment for 
the peach tree borer is practically 100 


RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF 

No. 
ef application. 
No. 


tree. 


No, 


No. 5 shows the job completed. 


per cent effectivé, but to make it effec- 
tive, it must be applied in the right way 
and at the right time. The method of 
application is very simple, although care- 
ful work is required. The first thing to 
do is to remove from around the trunk 
of the tree all weeds, grass, stones, or 
any other obstructions of this kind. 
After removing the grass, weeds, etc., 
make the ground smooth with the back 
of a shovel. The crust on the surface of 
the ground should be broken, although 
it is not necessary to dig down to any 
depth. Just remove grass and weeds, 
break the crust, smooth the soil with the 
back of a shovel and one is ready to 
apply the material. 

Wherever the borers may be working 
above the surface of the ground, a 
mound of earth should be piled ‘up 
around the tree to a point above where 
the borers are working. 

The paradichlor is put around the tree 
in a circle. It is spread out in a band 
about 1% inches from the trunk of the 
tree. Do not put any closer or any 
iarther away, and do not put it in piles, 
but spread it out carefully te produce a 
band-about an inch or an inch and avhalf 
wide. 


1 shows ground properly smoothed before 
3 shows how to apply when borer is in tree 
4 illustrates the wrong way to apply, the material being too far from the trunk of the 


When this is done, put a few shovel- 
fuls of dirt on top of it and pack with 
the back of the shovel. Use only soil 
that is free from trash, stones, etc., and 
put it on in such way as not to move the 
paradichlor. Do not stand back several 
feet from the tree and throw the soil, 
as this will knock the paradichlor either 
away from the tree, or up against it. 
Do not pack the soil tightly, but merely 
smooth and firm it with the back of the 
shovel. 


Study the illustrations along with this 
article and it will be seen just how the 
work should be done., No. 1 shows a tree 
ready to have the paradichlor applied. 
The soil has been. freed of stones, rocks, 
grass, etc., and has been smoothed with 





APPLYING PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


No. 2 illustrates proper method 


above surface of the soil. 


applying. 


the back of a shovel. No. 2 shows the 
paradichlor applied in the proper man- 
ner. Note that the band is about an 
inch and a half wide and the inside of 
the ring of this material is about an inch 
or an inch and a half from the trunk of 
the tree. No.:3 shows where the borers 
were in the tree above the surface of the 
ground. Here a little mound of earth 
was thrown up and the paradichlor 
placed on top of the mound so that the 
borers above the surface of the ground 
might be destroyed. No. 4 shows the 
wrong method of applying the material. 
It is too far from the trunk of the tree 
to produce the best results. No. 5 shows 
the work completed. The soil has been 
put on top of the paradichlor and 
smoothed and firmed with the back of 
the shovel, and is the end of the job as 
far as applying the material is con- 
cerned. 


Remove Mounds the 28th Day 


== one finishes applying the ma- 

terial, however, the job is not com- 
pleted, because exactly at the end of the 
28th day from the time the material was 
applied to three or four-year-old trees, 
the mounds should be torn down as a 


The Progressive ‘Parmer 


Peach Tree Borer Can Be Controlled 


Full Instructions on Use of Paradichlorobenzene, New Treatment for Orchard Pest 


precaution against injury. On trees five 
years of age and older, it will not be 
necessary to tear down the mound at all, 
providing the weather conditions are 
normal during October and November. 
If, however, there is a tot of cool, wet 
weather during these months, it is recom- 
mended that the mounds be torn down 
from around the older trees the latter 
part of November. The mounds are 
removed to prevent any damage to the 
trees from the unspent particles of para- 
dichlor. 


Ordinarily, however, the one ounce 
dose will entirely evaporate in six to 
eight weeks, which makes it unnecessary 
to tear down the mounds from the trees 
over five years of age. Do not fail to 
remove from around the three and four- 
year-old trees. Usually all the borers 
are killed in three or four weeks from 
he time the material is ap- 
plied. 

By very careful carrying 
out the directions given above, 
control 


ene can absolutely 

this pest, which may very 
vell mean the difference be- 
tween dead and live peach 


Even where the borers 
do not entirely kill the-peach 


trees, they so weaken the 
trees as- to make them sus- 
-eptible to the attack of other 
msects and fungous diseases 
and put them in shape that 
they can stand little or no un- 
favorable conditions in the 
way of drouth, etc. It is 
therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that every one hav- 
ing even one _ peach tree 
should apply this paradichlor 
and destroy the peach tree 
borer. The cost of the mate- 
rial is small, being only a few 

nts for enough to treat a 
tree. 

Paradichlor is sold by spray 
material dealers. Those not 
knowing where to secure it 
may find out by addressing a 


letter to The Progressive 
Farmer and and enclosing a 
2-cent stamp. 


Calculating Yield Per 
Acre of Cotton 

URING early September, 

before cotton opens, in 
certain sections, but after the 
bolls are set, the farmer often 
wishes to know what his ap- 
proximate yield per acre will 
be. This is easy to ascertain 
if three or four factors that 
enter into the calculation are 
known. These are width of rows, num- 
ber of bolls per yard of row, number of 
bolls required to make a pound of seed 
cotton, and percentage of lint. Let us 
take an example and see how this works 
out. 

In a certain field I find the rows are 
3% feet wide. At an average place, I 
step off 10 yards along a row, count the 
safe, mature bolls, and find there are 250 
in 10 yards, or an average of 25 per yard. 
With 314-foot rows, we have 60 rows per 
acre, each row 70 yards long, or 4,200 
yards of row per acre. With 25 bolls 
per yard, we thus have 105,000 bolls per 
acre, or calculating 75 bolls per pound, 
we have 1,400 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. If this cotton turns out 35 per 
cent lint at the gin, we have a yield of 
490 pounds of lint per acre. 

Of course, care must be exercised to 
see that each of the factors entering into 
these calculations is correctly appraised. 
An average place in) the field must be 
selected, the bolls counted must be safe, 
sure bolls, the rows must average the 
width given them, and the estimate of 
the percentage of lint must be correct. 
If all this is accurately done, the matter 
becomes a simple problem in arithmetic 
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Seanind Well in September 


EPTEMBER marks the opening of 
many schools and children from all 
parts of a community come together and 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
exchange of any contagious diseases 
which may exist in the neighborhood. 
Diseases such as diphtheria, measles, and 
mumps will spread if care is not taken 
to locate and exclude pupils from homes 
where these infections have recently ex- 
isted. The catching diseases of children 
can be eliminated from a school by in- 
telligent codperation on the part of the 
parents. 

Before the opening of school the par- 
ent should see that his children are vac- 
cinated against smallpox and _ typhoid, 
that they are examined by a dentist who 
will treat any tooth defects, and, if any 
child suffers from a chronic cold or sore 
throat, he should be examined by a com- 
petent doctor, to have the causes of 
these conditions removed. Parents who 
read the “Educational Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer (I hope all parents 
read it) will realize the importance of 
giving a child an education and that the 
taxes which go to support the schools 
represent an investment made by the 
parent for the benefit of his children. 
A sick child or a child handicapped by 
physical defects cannot learn, at school; 
the removal of such defects and the pro- 
tection given through vaccination are 
part of this education investment which 
means more to the future of a child 
than can be estimated from a monetary 
standpoint. 


September is also the month, when 
typhoid fever and malaria are most pre- 
valent in many communities in the 
Southern United States; this means that 
we, who live in this section, have not yet 
realized the necessity of continuing the 
fight against the fly and mosquito from 
early spring until cold weather. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
mosquitoes breed in standing water and 
that flies breed in dirty stables and open, 
surface privies; the amount of typhoid 
and malaria is a good index of the 
sanitary condition of a community. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of the biggest mistakes that I’ve 

made was in not caring for my chick- 
ens in winter. But this last winter I took 
special care of them, supplying them with 
warm water where they could drink, and 
feeding them twice a day. The result 
was they laid early and made it possible 
for me to hatch early chicks, when, in 
the old way, I didn’t have any chicks un- 
til late in April and not many eggs. I 
find it pays to care for them. 


A READER. 
+ 





* * 


We sold three good milk cows and 
calves to move from_one county to an- 
other, and we haven’t bettered ourselves 
any. My advice to everyone who has 
good cows is to not sell them to move a 
short distance. MRS. M. WEST. 


° * * * 


One serious mistake that I made was 
that I did not have green feed for my 
chickens in the winter, thereby causing a 
shortage of eggs. 

MRS. V ELMA KEY SMITH. 


Last fall ical of eek. the pea and 
bean vines of my garden plowed under I 
permitted them to remain just where they 
had grown. Early this spring I got in a 
desperate hurry to get my vegetables 
planted and my ground had not even been 
broken. I raked and gathered the vines 
and placed them in,one big pile just op- 
posite my best prize winning peach tree. 
Then I did what my folks call the worst 
thing I ever did. I set fire to the vines! 
I soon had a fire which gave forth an in- 
tense heat. The fire soon devastated 
the valuable plant food contained in the 
vines. The heat caused the hasty death 
of myesplendid peach tree. A. L. A. 
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In every country, in every soil, and 
on every farm where a disc plow is 
called for, the Avery Bob Cat—horse or 
tractor drawn—is a winner. In tests 
of all kinds, official and private, it 
always leads. That is why folks every- 

’ beg) call it: “The Undefeated Bob 
» Cat.” 


i« Hard, shaley, stony ground has no 

; terror for the Bob Cat. It cuts easily 

> through soil that would stop a mold- 
board or ordinary disc. 


Yet it is the lightest draft, lightest 
running disc plow on the market. Its 
amazing depth and penetration does 
not come from mere weight. It is the 
result of scientific design, accurate 


The Bob Cat Beats Them All 


« Avery built the first Avery Plow in 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage implements and Champion harvesting machinery 






manufacturing methods and a century 
of plow-making experience. 


All that we have learned since B. F. 





1825 is combined in*the famous Bob 





Cat. Every good point found in other 
disc plows has been carefully weighed. Why the 
All the things that are wrong have been Bob Cat Wins 


avoided. 

So in the Avery Bob Cat you getthe * 
top notch of Disc Plow quality. You 
have the surety that it will do your 
work to perfection, under any condi- 3. 
tions where a disc plow can be used. 

See the Bob Cat at any Avery 
dealer’s store. Or write us for full de- 
scription, sizes, etc. 


ew 


and st: 


Because— 
Lightest weight and 
draft. 


. Guaranteed pene- 

tration, 

Ball-bearing free- 

running discs. 

4. Easy, accurate disc 
adjustment. 

§. Chilled disc bearings 
and spindles. 

6. Constant and even 
lubrication. 

7. Rugged simplicity 

rength. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1225) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVERY oisc’rtow 
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Here is That Farm 
You Have Been 
Looking For! 


AND YOU 
THE FINE 12-room house, 
acre orchard for the price asked for 
the entire farm of 60 acres, 30 acres of 
which is under cultivation. ‘Good w ater, ; 
store, church and school at your door. 1 
Let us tell you about it. 
terms $1,000 eash—balance on time. 


If 


larger farm we have it. 
list of farm§ on the famous MARBURY 
PLATEAU. 


Homestead Land Company 
2022 N. 2d Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 














NOT REPLACE 
and the 7 


COULD 


Price is $4,500 


you want a smaller farm or a 
Send for our 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY _ Aan ore + anladeaad co. 


EGG { 12 Doz. Size 75c o> 
CRATES( 3 “ “  50¢ cach 
(Plus Parcel Post) 








Write Dept 115 


Racing and Amusements of High Class. 


Oscar Mills, President. 


NOW INCLUDES 


stock to be seen in the South. 


T#2 SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 


ATLANTA, OCTOBER 6G to 13 


THE NATIONAL HOG AND CATTLE SHOW 
bringing together the largest assembly of purebred live- 


Agriculture and Industry in every phase will be presented, 
disclosing the greatest resources of the country. Judging 
contests and club work of the young people will feature. 


Big Premium List. 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads. 


SOUTHEASTERN FAIR ASS’N. 


R. M. Striplin, Secretary. 































For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Calf Raising” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 











Spray Materials 


I carry the largest and most complete stock in the South 
WRITE ME FOR PRICES OF 


Lime Sulphur Solution-B. T. S. 


Paradichlorobenzene 


J. W. WOOLFOLK, 














Arsenate of Lead and Atomic Sulphur 


Ft. Valley, Ga. 
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DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be |. 
good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products | 




























this work. 


20%. 





NON-HEADACHE 








Y use your good land and pay no rent 

—you pay the taxes. Get them out now 

—after your crops are harvested and stored or 

sold—now’s the time to make more land 
ready for bigger crops next year. 


Use Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive, for 
It has approximately the same 
strength, stick for stick, as 40% dynamite, 
yet leaves no larger hole in the ground thana 
Then, you get 135 to 140 sticks at 
the same price as 100 sticks of 40%— 

14 more for your dollar. It’s non-freezing, too. 


Let us send you the free 110-page Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives which gives complete 
information on land-clearing, ditching and 
tree-planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


‘BROWN-MARX BLD’G, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ROBSON-PRICHARD ae 
Huntington, W. V 
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Buy Bedding and Cotton Mattresses Direct 
from factory~save money. Highest quality, 
wen prices. All new feathers—best 8 oz. 
tcard pd ym for te | illustra- 

a Feather t's Free, 








rn Feather Texase 
“Pure 


Mitco” MOLASSES 


Unexcelled for stock feed and boll 
weevil mixtures. Guaranteed 3 $ 50 
imported Cuban molasses. 
Kk of money order today 
Carlot Users, Write += 
Special Prices. 


50-Gal- 
Barrel 








Mobile Imp’t’g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 
_ | 
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Business College 


“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
Get THe BEST POSITIONS” 


Call orWrite For Fi 








High or low wheela— 
» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon pare of all 
kinds) Wheels to fit 
uy es = 
alog illustrated in 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St, Siew. aT 



















Forty years building the 
World’s most popular Saw 
Mill Machinery and Warer 


MA ok Wheels. 
ILL A ADELoacHCO ATiANTAGA 





O GREAT amount of experiment 

station work has ever been done in 

the great Coastal Plains region of 
the South. It is an agricultural empire 
with distinct soils and climate. In an- 
swer to its need, Georgia established in 
1920 a Coastal Plains Station at Tifton, 
in the famous pebbly loam soil, a soil type 
second in area to Norfolk soils, in the 
Coastal Plains region of Georgia. 


Under the leadership of S. H. Starr, 
director, the station has made remarkable 
headway during the three years of its ex- 
istence. Land has been cleared, buildings 
erected and experiments of various kinds 
have been put under way. 


An indication of the appreciation of the 
work being done is being manifested by 
the visitation of hundreds of farmers 
from the Coastal Plains region of the 
state. This summer the number of visi- 
tors has been especially large. The writer 
is to be numbered as one of those who 
went to this station as a Mecca of Coastal 
Plains agriculture. Some of the things 
the writer learned that are of practical 
value to the farmer are as follows: 


Watermelon Rot Prevention 


HE center of watermelon production 

in Georgia is in the Coastal Plains, 
around Tifton. This year, by reason of 
the unusual and persistent rains, the loss 
to the melon crop on account of rot or 
anthracnose, was very ‘heavy. 

The Experiment Station at Tifton is 
not the discoverer of the fact that the 
Bordeaux mixture will control water- 
melon rot, but it has carried on experi- 
ments to find out when to begin and how 
often to spray, under Coastal Plains con- 
ditions, to successfully control the rot, 


Prof. Woodward, horticulturist of the 
station, had a strikingly successful dem- 
onstration of successful spraying this year 
when rot was at its worst. Melon grow- 
ers who came to the station saw what the 
rot did when no spray was applied and 
what happened when one, two, three and 
four sprayings were made. The control 
of the disease was in direct proportion to 
the number of applications, Where the 
greatest number of applications were 
made the vines were kept thrifty and ev- 
ery melon matured into good size and 
quality. 

The watermelon demonstration alone 
will -be worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to melon growers of that region. 


Promising New Grasses 


NE of the great needs of the Coastal 
Plains is a good permanent pasture 
grass, one that will do well on the great- 
est number of soil types. While car- 
pet and Dallis grasses, lespedeza and 
Bermuda are considered leading native 
pasture grasses, the Tifton station is pre- 
senting to visiting farmers some remark- 
able new grasses introduced from foreign 
lands through the medium of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Some of 
these grasses look better than any native 
grasses for pasture purposes. Notable for 
growth and foraging possibilities is Bahia 
grass, or, to use the scientific name, pas- 
palum notatum. It makes a dense mat 
of spréading grass with leaves standing 
more upright than carpet grass. While 
carpet grass is a lover of moist soils, 
Bahia grass grows well on dry or drouthy 
soils, It seeds well and reproduces well 
from seed grown in the climate of the 
Coastal Plains. Like Bermuda, it spreads 
and takes root from joints, but it is not 
so deep rooted nor so hard to kill out as 
Bermuda. It also resisted winter-killing. 
Another new pasture. plant of great 
promise is a grass imported from China 
known as centipede grass. This too re- 
sisted the winter. It has a spreading 
tendency, has a narrow leaf, is adapted 
to sandy, dry soils, has a more upright 





growth than carpet grass and makes a 
thick mat and furnishes a great deal of 
grazing. 


Several other imported grasses are be- 
ine tried out, some good, but most of 
them subject to winter-killing. But the 
two described look like all-the-year, lux- 
uriant pasture grasses for the Coastal 
Plains. If Tifton station has found a 
valuable permanent pasture plant for the 
Coastal Plains it will have aided in solv- 
ing the greatest livestock problem of the 
South, that is, permanent pastures. 


Boll Weevil Tests 


Ar0U! ND Tifton there has been a very 

rainy season, which means heavy boll 
weevil infestation. In answer to a popu- 
lar demand and to confirm or disprove a 
common belief that the Florida plan 
would work that near Florida, a test of 
this method was being carried out in late 
July when the writer was there. In ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Florida 
method the fruit was stripped from the 
plant, the time being about two weeks 
later than is used in Florida. One thor- 
ough application of poison was made, 
which according to the Florida plan ends 
the fight. 


On July 27 when the writer was there, 
the weevils had broken in and the infes- 
tation had reached 95 per cent with indi- 
cations that the bolls would all be dam- 
aged, since none of them had had time to 
harden. 


_On a field in another place, dusting at 
eight-day intervals was being compared 
to various liquid poisons. Both liquid and 
dust had been proving equally effective on 
young cotton with the dust showing up 
better than the liquids as the season ad- 
vanced, 

Weevil damage is very heavy in the 
vicinity of Tifton. Unpoisoned cotton 
seems almost a total loss. 


In other years farmers of the coastal 
region have been getting through with 
fair crops without poisoning. This year 
they tried it again and when.the weevil 
became so bad the station had the dem- 
onstrations to show what would-have re- 
sulted if they had used poison. 


Farmers the writer saw in that region 
stated that what the station had taught 
would mean thousands of dollars to them 
in their future combat with the insect. 


Cotton Varieties for Coastal Plains 


FINE demonstration of cotton variety 

tests conducted by Prof. Davis is at- 
tracting the interest of farmers at the 
station. Many varieties are grown in 
that region; some are partisans of varie- 
ties that are not the best. No better dem- 
onstration has probably ever been made 
in Coastal Plains soils of the performance 
of the leading varieties. An interesting 
study involved is, which of the varieties 
suffers the least boll damage under heavy 
weevil infestation as shown on the un- 
dusted plots. It seems incredible, but a 
fact, that a boll found by Prof. Starr har- 
bored 16 live weevils, which, of course, 
were seeking to lay eggs in the boll. Un- 
der such conditions the’ resistance of bolls 
to weevil puncture will be fully developed 
—an important consideration we think. 


N6 effort will be made here to report 
on the interesting work with tobacco, 


with soy bean variety tests, with fer- 
tilizer experiments and hog forage crop 
tests. They are revealing very interesting 





iacts but can 
definite conclusions on some points. 


Director Starr needs is more 
men and larger equipment 
so that he can push on his experiments 
and take up new projects. South Georgia 
will find its station a constant source of 
knowledge that will mean wealth to its 
farmers. 


What 


money, more 


‘The Progressive Farmep 


A Coastal Plains Station 


Needs of Soil and Climate Studied at Tifton 
By C. A: WHITTLE 
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Garden Notes 


ON’T forget that very frequent culti- 

vation of vegetables is absolutely es- 
sential. This is necessary not only to 
keep down weeds, but to conserve mois~ 
ture and to give the 
roots air. It is not 
generally under- 
stood that plant 
roots must have 
considerable air, but 
nevertheless this is 


true. 
** * 





Cultivation also 

MR. NIVEN gives air to the 
gmall organisms that are in the soil and 
which are necessary for plant life. These 
points should be kept in mind when we 
are tempted to slow down on cultivation, 
whether it be with the fall garden, the 


|. spring garden, or the general crops, etc. 


-Oughly ripe. 


ap 


~7-raeewe ae 


© cooking purposes. 


* * * 


Right now is a good time to put in a 
crop of beets in the lower half of the 
South. The young tender ones which 
come from late fall or early winter 
plantings are far superior to the old 
pithy ones carried over from summer. 

-—* * 

Sow lettuce seed now and transplant 
the latter part of September in the upper 
part of the South, and early October or 
the middle part of October in the mid- 
dle part of the South, and late October 
in the Lower South. By setting lettuce 
plants about the time mentioned, one 
can have hard heads of crisp lettuce 
during late fall and early winter. 

* * * 

Put in a crop of carrots now or within 
the next few weeks in the middle or 
lower part of the South. This vegeta- 
ble is not properly appreciated in the 
South. It will stand considerable cold 
and a few rows will give good eating 
during late fall and winter. 

* Ok Ok 

Pick out a rich, moist piece of ground 
somewhere near the house and sow some 
kale and rape. Both of these make most 
excellent greens and will come in mighty 
handy during late fall and early winter 


when other greens may be scarce. Sow 
im narrow rows and cultivate. 
* * * 
Plant a few rows of radishes. These 
grow rapidly and mature quickly. In 


Practically all sections of the South, 
there is still time to mature a crop. 
. of ” 


The fall garden requires more cultiva- 
tion than the spring garden. Heat and 
drouth of late summer and early fall 
make the late garden a considerably more 
age proposition than the spring gar- 
en. 


Orchard Notes 


MAY apples drop from the trees or 

are blown off by wind before thor- 
worthless. 
the better 
and other 
Those that are not 
fit for cooking should be fed to the hogs, 
and not allowed to stay on the ground 
and rot. 


These are not 
They make good sauce, and 
Ones should be used for this 


oe 


If the old blackberry, dewberry, and 
Taspberry canes that’ produced fruit last 
Stason have not been removed, they 
should be removed at once. Take them 
Sut and burn. They cannot possibly be 


© @f any further use, but will do harm if 
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me ees with arsenate of lead between now 
aad October 1 will go a long way to- 


Ward controlling the case bearer. This 


‘Ba destructive insect. Use a pound of 
®. Powdered arsenate of lead to 50 gal- 


Ms of water with 4 pounds of lime. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


If the fig trees have been blighting 
and the leaves dropping off, give them a 
thorough spraying right away with Bor- 
This should be done 


deaux mixture. 
immediately. 
* * * 


Many folks seem to think that a spray 
pump is something needed on the farm 
This is wrong 
because anyone who properly sprays and 


once or twice a year. 


cares for fruit trees and garden crops 
will find use for the spray pump almost 
every month in the year. If you haven’t 
one, get it now. 


Fig Trees Need Attention Now 


4 hrs fig limb blight causes the leaves to 
‘S wilt and drop. It is a rather serious 
disease and if one does not fight it, the 
result will be the death of the trees. 

According to the Florida Experiment 
Station this disease is easily recognized 
by the fungous growth which completely 
surrounds the infected branches and 
twigs and which may extend up and 
down the branch. Usually the immature 
fruit that is on the tree does not drop 
to the ground, but dries up and hangs 
on to the branches in a similar manner 
to the mummied peaches on peach trees. 

The diseased branches should be cut 
out as soon as they are noted. Be sure 
to cut back several inches below the dead 
wood. Also spray with Bordeaux, as 
this will destroy many of the spores that 
might otherwise live through the winter 
and attack the branches next year. Those 
having fig trees should cut out the dis- 
eased wood, and spray now. 


Spray Early or Late 


“PROSE spraying citrus fruits during 
hot weather should not spray the 
trees during the hottest part of the day,” 
says the Florida Experiment Station. If 
put on during the hotfest part of the day, 
the fruit is burned and therefore dam- 
aged. Much fruit in Florida that sold 
for poor prices last year was burned in 
the grove, according to the Station. 
Much of this fruit could be sold at a 
profit if it was not spray-burned. 

This spray-burn also weakens the fruit 
and makes it more susceptible to attacks 
of any fungous disease that may bx 
present. With this information before 
us, the advice of the station should be 
followed by those spraying fruit during 
hot. weather. Do the work late in the 
afternoon or early in the morning. 


Spray Pecans Now to Control 
Case Bearer 


HE leaf case bearer is a most trouble- 

some pest. It often causes the Poss 
of half the crop of pecans, and therefore 
every effort should be made to control it. 

The worm stage of these insects usu- 
ally appears during late May or garly 
June. They commence to eat the leaves 
as soon as they appear and continue to 
do so until late September to October 15, 
at which time they form a cocoon on the 
branches, close to a bud. In the spring 
they eat the bud, very often eating every 
bud on the twig where they have passed 
the winter. 

This pest can be very largely con- 
trolled by spraying with arsenate of lead 
before the insect goes into the cocoon. 
Late August or early September is about 
the right time to apply this- spray mix- 
ture. Use a pound of the powdered ar- 
senate of lead to 50 gallons of water 
along with 4 pounds of lime. If the 
paste form of arsenate of lead is used, 
2 pounds will be required, instead of .1, 
to 50 gallons of water. 

All who have pecan trees that are at- 
tacked by this insect should spray soon, 
certainly not later than September 15 
to 2. 





S‘™ says: Not everybody can be President 
but anybody ¢an tell him how. 
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The 1,000-Mile Shoe 
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|The Plowboy 


Get this shoe for fall plowing. 
It’s high enough to keep out dirt. 
Fits snug and protects the ankles 
over rough going. And it’s low 


enough for comfort. 


Ask for 
Plowboy 


1,000 Miles of Wear 


Always Dries Out Soft 


Here’sadouble-tanned horsehide 
work shoe that will never get stiff or 
hard. Many leathers dry out hard 
after they get wet. But this horse- 
hide, double-tanned by our own 
private process in our own tanneries, 
dries out as soft as velvet. You can 
soak these shoes in mud, water and 


get a new idea of foot comfort from 
Wolverine horsehide shoes. 

You’ll also be surprised by their 
long wear. They usually wear at 
least 1,000 miles. But customers 
tell us they wear 3,000 and 4,000 
or more. We are frequently told 


they outwear three ordinary pairs. 





slush. They will always 
dry outsoftand pliable. 

.We are work shoe 
specialists. Our goal is 
to make the world’s 
strongestshoes. Toget 
the best leather we do 
our own tanning. We 
use horsehideexclusive- 
ly. For it is the tough- 
est leather known. For 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





Tender feet welcome these 
shoes. They’ re soft and flex- 
ible as a moccasin, yet wear 
like iron. And so light and 
easy, you'll never know 
they’re on duty. For tender 


If you are naturally 
hard on shoes, you'll 
say these are the most 
economical shoes you 
ever wore. See how 
tough and thick this 
horsehide is—and how 
soft.'Then you'll under- 
stand why Wolverines 
wear like iron and do 
not tire your feet. 





centuries the fine sad- | feet, or where you do not For every jobthere’s 
dles of the hard-riding | this comforteboc. | @ special Wolverine 





Cossacks were horsehide 
covered. Big league baseballs are 
covered with it too— because it is 
the only leather that withstands 
such hard knocks. 

And our special double tanning 
makes this leather soft and pliableas 
buckskin. Note its extra thickness. 
Feel its flexibility. Even after soak- 
ing it dries out softas velvet. You'll 


shoe model that fits 
your need exactly. For farm, millor 
mine, for woods, field and camp we 
make a shoe that suits the condi- 
tions. And all are the same tough, 
pliable double-tanned horsehide. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Wolverines, we’ll see that 
you are supplied from our nearest 
dealer. Write for catalog 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


FORMERLY MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS . 


Dept. 115 Rockford, Mich. 




























This is the Fall type of collar 
that is so very comfortable and that 
is correct in style and appearance 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


are made with the Graduated Tie-slide 
Space and Tie-protecting Shield that Save 
Your Tie, Time and Temper. 

If your dealer does not sell them, send us 
his name, your size and 75c for four. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 


TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of MARK TWAIN Collars, HALLMARK Shirts 
and HALLMARK Athletic Underwear. 


DANDY HAT FREE 





e700 Vale NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest we 
ues offered to of this 
paper, will pend this s splendid 
of serge pants and with it 
Riis ar fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in ever, 
Extra vy 
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Merchandise 


Py rena rennet and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, Shoes for work 

and dress, and everything for the home and farm, 

at prices that make us the fastest growing mail or- 

der house today, d for Book today, A yo 
on every purchase, 


anteed sexing. 
eop prices down. FREE—a 
le present free with your first purchase. 
Mall Order Co. Dept. % Nashville, T: 




















500 REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


to sell Imperial Gasoline Irons. 
Labor and fuel saver. Women 
and men easily make $15.00 per 
y. Requires no experience. 
Sells at sight. C. W. Parker of 
| peerage Tex.,a farmer sold 
@ day. Your eae, Coeniaaie 
taken; 
“Write for free outfit offer 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


ROWN is one of the most fashion- 
able colors for autumn. 


Salt’ and vinegar will remove tea 
stains from china. 
Every housewife 
should have a cup 
measuring exactly 


half a pint for cook- 
ing purposes. 

What about the 
Ht school lunch at 
your school? If you 
did not have it last 

MRS. HUTT year, is it not time 
to start plans for it now? 

As the nights grow cool, add an extra 
blanket to baby’s bed but keep the win- 
dows wide open. 

One mother says: “In our family we 
buy a new book every month, each mem- 
ber of the family taking his or her turn 
at choosing the book.” 

Kéep on feeding the early hatched 
pullets well so as to get them laying be- 
fore cold weather. Also it pays to fat- 
ten up the cockerels for eating or sell- 
ing. Give them plenty of sour milk. 

Well fitting shoes and a pair of over- 
shoes should be part of the equipment 
of every school child. Two pairs of 
shoes worn on alternate days will out- 
wear two pairs bought one after the 
other has worn out. 

If there is one characteristic attitude 
of which we Americans ought to rid 
ourselves as quickly as possible, it is the 
habit of saying, “Oh, let’s take a chance.” 
Taking a chance is what is to blame for 
most of the automobile tragedies the 
country over. 

The girl going to the city alone should 
ask her way from policemen or other 
uniformed officials only, hold tight to 
her pocketbook, not allowing it to dangle 
from a strap, but clasping it in her hand, 
and should be sure that she has a defi- 
nite place to which to go before leaving 
home. 

Surprise the family with tomato waf- 
fles some night for supper. To make 
them, pare 6 ripe tomatoes, chop very 
fine, add 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
pepper, 1 tablespoon melted butter. Add 
flour to make thin griddle cake batter, 
then beat 3 eggs and add. Sift % tea 
spoon baking soda into a little of the 
flour before adding. Have the waffle 
iron very hot, grease both upper and 
under lids, place a tablespoon of the 
batter in each section, close the lid and 
bake at least one minute on each side. 





Health Precautions at School 


Opening 


HE time is again rapidly approaching 

when the schools will be opened to 
receive the youth of the state. We are 
thereby reminded that the school is a 
clearing house for the spread of infec- 
tious and contagious diseases. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
children of school age in the state that 
will early in September assemble in the 
various schools, among this number 
there are many who are disease carriers. 
If we are to come in under the wire a 
safe winner in the suppression of in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, we 
must look more closely after the protec- 
tion of the children who must spend 
five days a week in the schoolroom. 


By making education compulsory, we 
have automatically assumed the respon- 
sibility of keeping the school safe. It is 
therefore of far-reaching importance 
that all children be given a careful ex- 
amination before entering school to de- 
termine whether or not they are disease- 
carriers. 

In the school the spreading of infec- 
tion is-a serious problem because it is 


most frequently here that infection is 
4 





transferred between children of widely 
separated households. 

Before the opening of school a sample 
of the water supply at all school houses 
should be sent to the state laboratory 
for analysis. Such precautions may pre- 
vent many epidemics of typhoid fever 
and prevent many deaths. 

Teachers, parents, and children should 
know that whenever many children gath- 
er together, the danger from measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and diph- 
theria is the greatest at this season. 

It is very important for mothers and 
fathers to codperate with the local health 
officer and family physician in trying to 
discover and isolate those childhood dis- 
eases. It is particularly important to do 
this in any family where some child is 
starting off to school, then the school, 
when it opens, will not become the 
medium of spreading an epidemic of 
some contagious disease through the 
community. 

Diphtheria may be carried by a healthy 
child to his schoolmates if a younger 
brother or sister has recently had the 
disease in the home. 

If you have any suspicion that you 
may have had a childhood disease in 
your family during the summer vacation, 
be sure to consult your family physician 
or the local health officer before school 
opens. DR. E. A. DAVENPORT. 

Oklahoma. 


School Hats 


HE new fall hats are chic and soft, 

and show the same adaptability to any 
face that one found in the soft summer 
sport models, and they are easy to 
make, too. 

A man’s hat of fairly good quality will 
make a sport model that cannot be de- 
tected from the store-bought article, and 
where there are many heads to crown 
the saving will be quite an item. The 
hat must be clean and this cleanliness 
may be obtained by immersing it several 
times in thick lather, sousing it up and 
down and squeezing it out very softly. 
The band and inner band should, of 
course, have been previously ripped off. 

Now it must be dyed. A light gray 
will take a beautiful red, a brown will 
take either a deeper brown or black 
nicely. Dyeing it blue will give it rather 
a purple cast. Dye according to direce 
tions on the package of dye. When 
taken from the dye bath you will have 
a piece of felt flat as a pancacke, with 
perhaps one or two humps in the center. 
Dry in the shade. 

Have réady a light-weight muslin 
frame such as may be bought for a few 
cents. A poke shape or one of the small 
shapes with drooping brim is the pre- 
vailing style in these models. These 
shapes are wired around the outside 
edgé and will hold your hat in line. 

Beginning at the outside edge of the 
felt cut around and around, measuring 
as you go so that your strip will be in 
no place wider than three-quarters of an 
inch. You will then have your material 
ready. 

Starting at the exact center of the 
crown of the shape, make a tiny circle 
of the felt strip. Stitch it firmly into 
place. Now fit the next strip under the 
circle, allowing one-quarter inch for a 
sewing base and one-half inch to extend 
beyond the circle, which is the beginning 
of the hat. As your strips are circular 
in shape they will fit nicely without any 
fulness whatever. Do not cut the felt 
strip, it must be one continuous strip 
around fhe frame, each row being just 
under the row on top. 

When the edge of the frame has been 
reached taper off the strip very grad- 
ually. The hat may be lined on the un- 
derside with some harmonizing color of 
silk, or the same process carried on. 
There is just enough in one man’s hat 
to make a complete sport hat. 


Finish the hat with a strip of the felt 
for a band, or if something a little nicer 


is desired, make a tassel long enough to * 


swing from the exact center of the 
crown to the edge of the brim or a little 
longer and attach it. You will then have 
a lovely but inexpensive hat. ; 

If desired, every other row of the 
material from which the hat is made 
may be of bias taffeta in the same har- 
monizing shade as the felt. This gives 
the effect of piping. Tassel and band 
should be of the same color as the 
piping. MRS. K. A. BETSON. 


A Laundry Hint 


THIS summer I had several pretty 
gingham dresses made up with or- 
gandy, and I dreaded the time when they 
would have to be washed, as they lose 
so much of their crisp, fresh look when 
laundered, and they usually shrink dread. 
fully, too. I tried a new way with them 
and found it so satisfactory that I am 
passing it on. 

I washed them in lukewarm water 
with a good white soap, rinsed them in 
water the same temperature, then instead 
of starching them I put them through 
another water in which a large table. 
spoon of powdered borax had been dis- 
solved. I put them in a shady place to 
dry, and when dry, sprinkled and ironed 
them as usual. 


They retain their crisp freshness, do 
not shrink, nor do they wrinkle as when 
starched, look like new, and are far ease 
ier to iron. MRS. L. A. HOLLIS. 

Texas. 


Pickling and Preserving the 
Late Tomatoes 


TOMATO Ketchup.—One gallon of uniform, 

red tomatoes, peeled and chopped, 1 cup 
ted sweet pepper or pimento, seeded and 
chopped, 2 medium onions, cut fine. Cook 
until thoroughly tender, strain through @ 
sieve and add: 


Two tablespoons salt, 8 tablespoons sugar, 
1 tablespoon powdered mustard, 1 pint good 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons flour mixed smooth 
with vinegar, 4% teaspoon powdered red pep- 
per, 1 teaspoon ground ginger, 1 teaspoon 
grated nutmeg. Spice bag containing 1 
tablespoon each whole cloves, allspice and 
cinnamon bark. Mix all with pulp, boil 
unti. thick. Seal in sterilized bottles. If 
for market process bottles 30 minutes. 

Chili Sauce.—Four quarts peeled and chop- 
ped ripe tomatoes, % cup peeled and ch 
white onions, %4 cup chopped sweet green 
peppers, 4 cup chopped sweet red peppers, 
2 cups sugar, 2 tablespoons powdered gin- 
ger, 1 tablespoon powdered mustard, 1 nut- 
meg grated, 1 quart vinegar, 5 tablespoons 
salt, % teaspoon Cayenne pepper. Boil all 
ingredients except vinegar until soft and 
thick. Add vinegar and simmer slowly for 
1 hour, stirring frequently. 
while hot. 

Green Tomato Pickle.—One gallon of grees 
tomatoes, % dozen large onions, 2 cups 
brown sugar, % lemon, 3 pods red pepper 3 
cups vinegar, 1 tablespoon each whole black 
pepper, whole cloves, allspice, celery seed 
crushed, mustard seed, ground mustard. 

Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. Sprinkle 
over them % cup salt and let stand over 
night in a crock or enamel vessel. Tie the 
pepper cloves, allspice and celery seed in & 
cheesecloth bag. Slice the lemon and chop 
two pepper pods very fine. Drain the to 
mato and onion well. Add all seasoning ex 
cept one pepper pod to the vinegar, thea 
add the tomato and onion. Cook ™% hour 
stirring gently at intervals to prevent burn- 
ing. Remove spice bag to ‘prevent darken- 
ing product. Pack in pint jars and garni 
with slender strips of the red pepper, plac- 
ing them vertically on the opposite 
of each jar. Process for 15 minutes and 
seal tight. 


Green Tomato Mincemeat.—Four quafts — 
sliced green tomatoes, 1 tablespoon salt= ~ 


sprinkled over—let stand 1 hour. Drain of 
liquid and press as dry as_ possible. 
with these slices 2 quarts chopped apple, 3 
package seeded raisins or 1 quart plum pre 
serves seeded, 3 lemons with yellow 
off and pulp with white rind cut in 
pieces, 4 pounds sugar, 2 teaspoons 
dered cinnamon, 2 teaspoons grated so 
1 cup water. 

Boil until thick, fill sterilized jaes, proces® 
20 minutes. Seal. 

MRS. DORA WALKER, 

Specialist in Productién and Conservat 

for South Carolin’, 
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a More About Chevons 





~ chevon. 


fioned animals. 


ticles. 
celled. 


_ Hunt, Texas. 


B. J. KLEIN. 


"an THE July 21 issue of The Progres- 
| #sive Farmer I note an article on the 
I wish to affirm the statement 
© Yhat chevon, when properly prepared, 
> extels either mutton, pork, or beef. 
There is a gamelike taste to it that can- 
not be found in any of the above men- 


4 The fleece of mohair shorn from the 
" Angora goat is used in the manufacture 
‘ef the highest grade plush obtainable, 
Palso car tops of the very best quality, 
besides clothing and countless other ar- 
Its wearing qualitigs are unex- 





‘Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 











. Combating Monotony 


‘AVE a Hobby.—It seems to me that 
anyone in the world has a recipe for 
monotony, it should be I. I lived ina 
small town until I was 15, then spent 
three years in college, and after that did 
government work for two years, or until 
my farmer beau convinced me that his 
fife was the life. Since then, nearly four 
years, we have lived on a farm that is 
one mile off the road and nearly that 
*far from our nearest neighbor’s. No 
one ever passes, and sometimes for a 
whole week I do not see anyone but 
Friend Husband: 

I’m telling all this so that some poor 
sister who thinks she is bored to death 
will not say: “Oh, but she’s used to such 
things for she has always lived in the 
country,” or someone else: “Well, I just 
bet she has some nearby neighbors.” 

Here is my recipe: If you have any 
extra time after you have done all the 
forty-’leven things that are to be done, 
have a hobby, something that you are 


> 


> just crazy about doing. If possible make 


this hobby pay, for they say that money 
is a cure for all aches and ills; so it 
ought to cure monotony, too. I have 
several hobbies. They are purebred 
thickens, butterbeans, registered pups, 
and fancy work. In this way I have 
Something for all the season and each 
one is something that I love to do, so 
they do not seem tiresome or like work. 

At one time last spring, that terribly 
cold Sunday, we had 10 baby pigs, 200 
baby chicks, and a sick pup around the 
kitchen stove. Everything went wrong 
at once. Then the next day when one 
of my city friends said, “Well aren’t you 
Mighty lonesome?” I had to laugh. 

MRS. M. E. T. 
North Carolina. 
* * * 


| She Stores Up Memories—The mod- 
étn teachers of household science are 


E lessening our labor at the expense of an 


~ Rewspapers at my leisure, and kerosened 


: 






> Mcrease in the burden of our monotony. 


While I have no criticism to make of 
their methods and no fault to find with 
-their results, the fact remains that when 
Must sort the laundry at 2 p.m. on 
Tuesdays, and read the daily papers 
: from 9:15 to 9:35 on week days, and 
Paint the chicken roosts with kerosene 
‘n the first Monday and the fourth Fri- 
day of every month, my life is of neces- 
sity more monotonous than it was when 
Sorted the laundry at will, and read the 


chicken roost when I could find 
be that at daybreak on Thursday 
Of at sundown on Saturday. Since this 
the case. and since a schedule has 


_ Such to recommend itself, I must find 


SMe way to counteract my newly ac- 


» Mired increase of monotony. 


Someone has said that education is 
€ acquisition of a variety of view- 





& #7229 















ci pm Certain it is that we must com- 


Monotony mentally just as we must 





i Mentally pay the price if we fall victim 


p to it. My own idea is that by storing up 
‘Memories which represent a variety of 
’ mts we best prepare for this par- 
et enemy. If I have but one day 
= vacation for the entire year I want to 
it in a way which will add as 
% new viewpoints to my life as pos- 


sible. At the risk of being termed a 
heretic, let me say that I do not want to 
spend it at a meeting of farm women. 
If I have but one trip during the year 
I might go to the state fair but I would 
not spend all of my time over the agri- 
cultural display. If I read but one book 
each season I shall not read a! book on 
how to be a better farm wife. If I take 
but one periodical it shall not be one 
that deals exclusively with farm prob- 
lems. If I entertain but one guest dur- 
ing the year she shall be judiciously 
chosen (I have never been able to accept 
company as a-visitation of Providence). 
She must come at a season when I have 
time to enjoy her, and she must not be 
someone whose problems are my own. 


This is my plan, and when at 2 p.m. 
on Tuesdays I sort the laundry for the 
many hundredth time I may be conjuring 
up a mental picture of a thoroughly 
impractical chiffon negligee that I read 
about, or I may be making a mental 
journey to the tiny city apartment which 
belongs to last October’s charming guest, 
or I may be wondering how a fascinating 
novel that I have will get itself untwist- 
ed in the end. It is barely possible that 
I may be thinking in true housewifely 
fashion about the three-cornered rent in 
my second best sheets, but anyway. I am 
keeping a stock of utterly irrelevant 
memories to tide me over the times 
when the thought of sorting laundry for 
the rest of my life begins to irritate my 
nerves. 5 

Tennessee. 





| Teens and Twenties | 


Would a Higher Education 
Make Life Finer for Me? 


N ORDER to contend successfully 

with the problems incident to becom- 
ing a happy, industrious person, what- 
ever your occupation may be, you should 
have a good education. 





Not only in business life will you find 
the need of a higher education but in 
everyday life as well. The most deli- 
cate piece of machinery to master cor- 
rectly is the human body. Often we 
farm people eat too much of certain 
foods, or eat them at the wrong time. 
This we would not do if we knew better. 
Then, too, backbreaking loads are abun- 
dant in the eountry, and if we really 
knew how great a risk we are running 


I feel we would be more careful. An 
unhealthy or wornout body does not 
make for happiness or success and only 
the needed education can teach us how 
to take the best care of our bodies. 


If we were aware of our advantages 
the desire to sell out and move to the 
city would disappear. How pathetic it 
is for one to leave the country and move 
to the city, only to settle down to an in- 
ferior position in factory or office. The 
discontented, unsuccessful farmer is 
nearly always the uneducated one, and 
he will find his lack of education as great 
an obstacle to success in town as it has 
been in the country. 


For my own part, I feel that if I am 
educated better than father and mother 
I can give them many useful suggestions 
and can assist them in many ways so 
that their lives may be enriched as well 
as mine. RUTH RHYNE. 

es 2 


She ProvestHer Belief by Her Actions 
—Would a higher education make farm 
life finer and richer for me? I believe 
it would, else I should not be working 
so hard for a college education. I spent 
two years in college and then, for finan- 
cial reasons, had to give up my studies. 
I secured a position as teacher in a rural 
school, taught private lessons in domes- 
tic and industrial arts before school 
hours, kept books in the afternoons for 
a local company, and taught private 
French lessons at night. I spent my 
spare minutes writing poems and songs 
for publication. Thus in one year | 
saved enough to return to college. 


Would I have worked so hard if I had 
not felt sure that a college education 
would make life richer for me? No. I 
should have settled down on the farm 
last year, content with two years of 
college. 


How will a college education make life 
finer and richer? It will prepare me for 
a life of broader, richer service to the 
small community in which I live. It will 
broaden my life, link my life to the rest 
of the wide, wide world, banish that 
“away off from everywhere” feeling that 
every farm girl experiences during her 
teens. Lastly, my college education will 
be the foundation of a personality which 
will enable me some day to make a home 
worthy of the name, even though that 
home be in some farm community where 
there are no books, no good music, no 
outside amusements, no anything but 
home. WV. 3 Be 





Our Pattern 


Department 














1123—Little Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 


4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 14 
yards of %-inch material. 


1685—Becoming House Dress for the full 
or mature figure. Cut in sizes 3%, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 40 requires 4 
yards 36-inch material with 1 yard 
%-inch contrasting. 


1796—The accompanying diagram of this 
style shows how simple is its con- 
struction and very easy it is to 
make. Cut in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). The fall and winter 
embroidery designs, a 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


completa seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Patterm Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











i 


(748 


1730 


£43? 


« ; 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material with 2% yards of 
binding. 
Dress.—Cut in 

sizes 34, %, 38, 40, 42, 44 and - 46 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 34 yards of %-inch material 
with 1% yards %-inch contrasting. 
The embroidery pattern No. 602 costs 
15 cents extra. 

’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2 
yards 32-inch material. 


book of fashions contains over 30 styles, 
rice 









Manchurian } 
Fox Scarf 


send r name and address— 
Just sna win pend this searf toyou. Th 
t ° ing @ $7. 
derful qpoertanity getting o 67.58 


Our price 
SS... and dec for yourself. 


A Fashion Necessity 
Every fashionable woman is wearing a fur scarf with 
her coat, suit, dress or waist. It is appropriate for 
all occasions. This scarf is made of Manchurian fox 
which has long, soft, silky hairs. It is not the genu- 
ine ‘Amariean 10x, bat will wear much better. Animal 
shape, with head at one end and tail and paws at 
the other. Lined with all-silk messaline. 
gilk ruffle around neck, Very large and graceful. 
COLORS: Black, Svelte brown A tau e gray. 
jast your name an 
Send Now inoney. When the furscarf arrives, 
the postman $3.46 for it. We have paid the 
iy eportation charges. Wear the scarf. If it is not 
better than you ex return it at our expense 
and we will cheerful! 
jer 


refund your money. Be sure 
to give . Ord y No. 19. x 
Walter Field Co. Dept. X 4039, Chicago | 


As Necess 
as Green Pastvh 


cool, running water 
—all they want to drink and 
as often, is as necessary to healthy, 
thriving, profitable stock as green pasture. 
The extra profit that running water brings 
will pay for its installation. 
Whatever the source of your water supply, 
you can have it put under pressure for every 
farm usés Instantly available at the turn of 
a faucet. You can use any power; electricity, 
gasoline engine, wind mill or hand. Elimin- 
ates the daily drudgery of pumping 
and carrying. 


FRQOSIER 


is described in Free book sent you 
on request. Gives all particular 
and explains all details. Send 
for your copy today. Your name 
stcard will do. No 
ions. 
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PENNY A POUND PROFIT 
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Famovs Loft candy direct by mail from New York 

City! Fresh, pure and delici Take age of 

our special 10-day offer to new customers: 

Lo : 1b, A rare treat for candy overs. 

Each piece 2 or to taste, 

Peanut Brittle: 4 1b. Crisp, ftesh and wholesome, 

Old Fashioned Gum Drops: 1 \b. Fine jellied 
sweets of |emon, licorice rose. 
Send only $1 for ALL THREE 
pounds. prepay postage and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Dept. 261, 400 Broome St., New York 
CANDY CATALOG SENT FREE 




















Free— Goodyear Raincoat —Free 


GOODYEAR MFG. CO., 
Goodyear K City, 
































































-to the “Farm 


Agricultural engineers tell us that more power is 
required to operate the farms than any other industry 
in the United States, 

Because of financial and other economic reasons, 
only a very small amount of this power is furnished 
by electricity. Twenty years ago the same was true 
of power in manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion—only a small proportion was electric. Today, 
more than one-third of all power 
industries, and practically all lighting, is electrical. 

The electrical industry is cooperating with farm 
organizations and with the U. 
Agriculture to solve problems which are delaying 
the general electrification of farms, 

Wherever possible, electric service is being given 
to farms and rural communities—service that takes 
city conveniences,to the country. 

Private initiative under state regulation is doing 
the jéb. True understanding of common needs and 
desires, together with earnest cooperation and cons 


tinued fair regulation, will speed the extension 
ea farms of the whole country. . 
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“NATIONAL ELECTRIC _ 
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The Finest 
Yankee 
Ever Made 


The New Improved 


YANKEE 


HE New Ingersoll Yankee is 
now on sale in stores in all 
parts of the country. 

It has the same stylish antique 
bow and crown that is used on ex- 
pensive watches; a handsome new 
dial; a beautifully damaskeened 
back plate; and other refinements 
and improvements that make it the 
finest Yankee ever produced, 


4 









Models *200 601000 






















Buy ADVERTISED Products 
a bey are not only better than 
i 1aVvertised products 




















This F > 
FARMERS! Ibis Free 
Tells How Other Farmers Are 
ADDING PROFITS! 
field yield 100%. 


By making every 
Drain! Ditch! Terrace! tect soil 
from washing. The low-priced MARTIN 


DITCHES and | TERRACES 


ow ae new ~~) ae feet 
irrigation, All-s oa poe ner lo, revers 
or tractor. There's 


8 Money 
thed Stohi business. 10 Days 
tn fhe datohing bunens 20 Dare 


DITCHER & GRADER CO., Ine 
Box 431 Owensboro, Ky. 
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| Adatess letters lo"Uncle PE’ cave of The Progressive Farmer 








Eight Good Resolutions for 
Boys and Girls 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

One of the most important things a 
boy or girl can do is to profit by the ex- 
periences of other people, both successes 
and mistakes. A wise man, it is said, 
profits by the mistakes of other people; 
a fool hardly by his own. In The Pro- 
gressive Farmer week before last we 
printed a lot of mistakes as reported in 
a prize contest, and other “mistakes” are 
given in The Progressive Farmer nearly 
every we¢k as a warning to other people. 
Boys and girls will do well to read these 
letters and try to avoid the blunders set 
forth. 

Right now I want to call your attention 
to a list of eight especially important 
things one very thoughtful man recently 
said he would be sure to do if he were 
young and, just starting out in life. I 
commend all eight ideas to you :— 

“1. I would take care of my health. 
I wouldn’t over-eat. I would get at 
least eight hours sleep every night. I 
would confine all my drinking to water— 
lots of it. 

“2. I would read at least two hours 
every day—mostly biography, history, 
and economics. 

“3. I would pay cash for everything. I 
wouldn’t contract any obligation unless 
I had the money in the bank to meet it. 
Credit is a good servant but a bad 
master. 

“4. I would try to do my job a little 
better than it was ever done before. If 
I were peeling potatoes, I would be the 
fastest peeler in the city. If I were keep- 
ing books, I would get out my monthly 
balances promptly, even though I had to 
work overtime. 

“5. I would cultivate a hobby—some- 
thing to which I could turn in my mo- 
ments of leisure. 

“6. I would start a bank account and 
deposit to my credit a definite amount 
every pay day. I would let nothing in- 
terfere with this habit. As my savings 
began to accumulate into a tidy sum, I 
would be cautious about investing them 
without asking the advice of a respons 
sible person. 

“7. I would value friendships highly, 
remembering that it is to one’s friends 
one must turn when one is in trouble, 
and that friends cannot be created over- 
night. 

“8. I would be systematic, having a 
time and a place for everything so far 
as possible. When I made up my mind 
to do a thing I would write-down my 
resolution and follow myself up to see 
that I carried it out.” 

I wish every boy or girl who reads 
this page would see how many of the 
eight resolutions you will adopt as your 
own. I wish you would adopt all eight. 

Your friend, UNCLE P. F. 


Has a Definite Aim 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

COOK, milk, and do most all kinds of 

housework, as my mother has been in 
bad health for about two years. I think 
that is the first thing our-girls should 
learn—how to cook, sew, milk, etc. 

For helping a little girl with her music 
lessons, her father gave me $3.50. With 
this I bought some eggs to set. I had 
good luck with them, and now have a 
large flock of chickens, I have still 
better luck since reading about how to 
care for them in The Progressive Farm- 
er. I sell my eggs to a housekeeper who 
takes all I have for sale. Selling the 
eggs does not interfere with my going 
to school, since I have to pass by the 
lady’s house every morning. I also have 
a nice strawberry patch and sell the 
strawberries, 


“My ambition isto bea musi€ teacher, 








and | to hel 


am saving my money lp pay 
for a course through a good music 
school. By selling eggs, chickens, straw. 


berries, garden products, and fruit, and 

picking cotton, 

amount required “to go over the top” 

I have always heard that where there's 

a will there’s a way. B. Ms 
Sabine County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—With the industry tha 4 
this girl has, and with her ambition, she 
will make an accomplished and useful 
woman. Every one shguld have an aim 
in life and work to attain it. 


“T Will Take My Stand to Live. 
and Die” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a farmer boy and I expect to be © 


a farmer man some day. I chose this 
as my profession on account of the 
many advantages there are on the farm 
as well as the comforts and joy that can 
be found there.. The farm may not be 
the place to make the most money, but 
there is where I will take my stand to 
live and die. 

The farm is the place to raise a 
healthy, bright, and industrious family; 
to have the most beautiful and happy 
home. Other side lines of business may 
be carried on all right, but where farm- 
ing is the general profession and all 
work together in harmony, there will be 
found a happy and prosperous home, 

CECIL KENNEDY. 

Attalla County, Miss. 

Editor's Note—You have expressed 
our sentiment, Cecil. The farm its not 
the place for the indolent, lasy, and bad, 
but there is no other place where young 
Americans grow into higher manhood 
and womanhood than on a Southern 
farm and under the guidance of Chrise 
tian parents. 


A Junior Audubon Society 


AST summer a lady in our town who 

was a great lover of birds decided to 
start a junior Audubon society, since 
some of the boys thought it good sport 
to kill birds. 
about 30 members. We met once @ 
month for four or five months, then sus- 
pended for the season. 

This spring we met every Saturday 
and had very interesting programs. We 
watch birds and study them and their 
habits. If a bird’s nest is found, the 
member that finds it learns all about that 


kind of bird that he can, and at the next © 
With all | 


meeting he makes a report. 
the members doing this, we have a long 
and beneficial program. Besides, somes 
always reads about a bird at each 


one 
meeting. We believe that the life of 
many birds has been saved by, our s0- 
ciety. 


I think The Progressive Farmer is @ 
good paper, but it would be liked more 
in our town if it had bird stories in it. 

GLENN HICKMON, 

Hudson, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—We want to thank you § 
for your nice letter and compliment you 


and your community for having orga % 


ised a junior Audubon society. Cant 4 
you tell our boys and girls’ more about — 
the work your society is striving to do. * 
and how and for what purpose it i 
organized? 


Making Plans to Go to College 





AM a farmer’s boy, 12 years old, and j 


in the ninth grade. 

I milk the cows and feed the horses 
night and morning. Besides this, I help 
in the field and at the house. 

I have five head of ‘cattle and shall ai: 
to keep them to pay my way thro 
college. LESLIE SILLS. 
Rapides Parish, La. 


I think I will have the 
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| With the County Agents 





Cotton in Northwest Georgia 


Se year the county agents have de- 
voted themselves to. assisting the 
farmers to combat the boll weevil, but 
this year special efforts have been given 
to the use of the 
different poisons and 
poison f 
Definite 
tion areas for each 
poison and method 
have been used. Fer- 
tilizer requirements 
have also been con- 
sidered as well as 
methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

General campaign work to combat the 
pest has occupied their attention also. 
Field meetings and newspaper articles 
have given information to all. Business 
men in many instances have allowed 
themselves to be used in covering the 
counties at the critical period. 





MR. OLIVER 


Weevil damage is worse this year at 
this time in South Georgia, due to un- 
favorable weather conditions prevailing 
in July and to a lack of a proper supply 
of poison in hand when needed. 

Bartow County.—Most of last month 
has been devoted by Agent Cox to help- 
ing the farmers all over the county in 
fighting the weevil. Cotton in the west 
half of county looking well. Demon- 
stration poison areas showing good con- 
trol and fair crop. 

Campbell County.—The 25 special dem- 
onstration areas in different parts of the 
county where the different poisons have 
been used are in good shape and prac- 
tically free of weevils. Eleven meetings 
with more than 100 farmers present have 
been held at these demonstrations during 
the month. The Florida method has at- 
tracted much attention. So far these 
areas are free of weevils says Agent 
Jeter. 

Carroll County.— Much impetus was 
given to the Florida method of combat- 
ing weevil by the meeting held at Geor- 
gia Experiment Station in July, which 
was attended by a large delegation from 
Carroll County. Eight demonstration 
areas in this method are being used in 
the county and, to date, results are satis- 
factory. About 20 per cent of cotton 
acreage of county is being poisoned ac- 
cording to instruction. Crop prospect 
good on such areas, says Agent Ingram. 

Clay County—The middle of July 
showed a good cotton crop prospect, but 
continued rains and general infestation 
of the fields by the weevils has changed 
the outlook. Where it has been possi- 
ble to kéep the poison on the plants for 
any length of time, fair control has been 
obtained. The dust shows better results 
than the liquid poisons so far, so Agent 
Treadwell thinks. 

Coweta County—Agent Drake says his 
principal effort during the month has 
been to get the boll weevil fought. He 
thinks demonstrations in the Florida 
method give promise of good results. 
The entire county has been covered and 
farmers generally urged to fight and to 
fight hard by the use of poisons and in- 
tensive cultivations. 

DeKalb County.—Practically no gen- 
eral infestation of weevils yet in the 
county, says Agent McGee. The weevils 
on demonstration areas, to date, are un- 
der control. The crop is late. 


Floyd County.—The demonstration 
areas located all over the county are 
Practically free of weevils. These are 
areas where the business men and the 
farmers entered into agreement to fight 
the weevils according to instructions of 
Agent Collins. The business men fur- 
nishing the poison, the farmer applying 
it, and a division of the increase in yield 
devoted to compensating for the use of 
the poison. A general compaign cover- 
ing the whole county has been put on 
during the month. A committee of busi- 
Ness men going each road and assisting 
and encouraging the farmers in the fight. 
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light-running under any load. 


Mogul agency. 


Its Giant Strength Backed by 


our 2-year Guarantee 


The biggest, broadest, longest, most liberal Guarantee ever 
put on a farm wagon, goes with the Mogul. 

One more proof that they are as strong as seasoned hickory 
and white oak, iron and honest workmanship can make 
them. 20% oversize where the strain comes, makes them 


ASK THE MOGUL DEALER TO SHOW YOU OUR 
2-YEAR GUARANTEE, OR WRITE US. 


Dealers in unoccupied territory will do well to write for the 
Farmers are demanding Moguls. 


MOGUL WAGON CO., Inc. 














Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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PULL YOUR A. er’, 
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AND A FORDSON 
Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for 
clearing land rapidly and at low costs. 

Write for more information 
TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. 














—to use and introduce the prey 4, 
provement in Inner Tubes 

stem iavented, Air Gauge in Ly 
stem of every ‘8 pressure 
8 glance, 


AiR-GAGE 
Inner Tubes 


—sell on sight to oimeet < every 

owner. Save trouble, en! ox ex- 

pense. Add one-third "to tire fife. Paul 

salesmen make Big presets og selling direct to 

cure own tires an factory —— 'e can use 2000 

—_— men at once. Experience ai necessary. 
« Free Book Explains All, “WRITE TODAY, 


PAUL RUGBER CO. Dept. 26, Salisbury, N.C, 


“You Cannot Afford to Be With- 


out a Silo” 


Dixie and Teemnansee Weed Silos 
and Ta 


i Are. Southern Distributors of 

Papec Ensilage Cutters, Steel Cribs and Garages. 

Also Manufacture 

Fittings for Home-made Silos, 
Cement Silos 

Write for Catalog and Prices. 


Dixie Silo & Cuiter Co., 


; fate 2696, 403 Presbyterian Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 











Concrete and 

















Race any CE yale Oe 
Stee! Blocks Get catalog and prices. 
Pada Mitts Core dite Vesa | Bilis, Engines, Supphes 
we 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO. 7 Nelaon St. ATLANTA, GA. 








Our Advertisements, 


Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of rea] estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally investigate lende 
before purchasing. 
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HE extreme durability and economy of Case trac- 
tors is due to simplicity of design, and care taken 
to reduce friction. On all sizes, the drive is direct to 
both rear wheels. Simple spur gears throughout avoid 
friction and thrust. The heat treated steel gears resist 
wear. All shafts are unusually rigid to resist all strain. 
Teeth are cut to roll instead of rub on one another, 
and their surfaces are smooth and hard. | 


Gear shafts are made of unusually rigid material, to avoid 
springing. High grade roller bearings are used, firmly held in 
accurate alignment to prevent binding strains. Every gear and 
bearing is unfailingly lubricated. 


The whole train of gears, from the crank shaft pinion to the 
master gears, is tightly enclosed to exclude dust and dirt. No 
detail that can possibly reduce friction is overlooked or neglected. 


The result is a tractor that outworks and outlasts other ma- 
chines, making a good investment for its owner. Write for an 
interesting booklet, “Better Farming with Better Tractors.” 





J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


( Established 1842) 
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continuous 
Service 
since 


INT. 


not one cent 


for repairs 


en ec 


Says R. Stanley Dutrow, Walnut 
Grove Stock Farm, Charlestown, W. 
Va. “That 114 horse Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine that I got of you is certainly 
some horse for work. Theonl —. 
engine I ever owned.” Sa nent 
Smith, pes N. C..6 The = 
peel p urchased from you in 1917 

been in continuous service ever 
since and has not cost one cent for 


repairs.”’ 
Over a sab users have 
the “Z” Engine. No matter 


ead requirements, there isa a 


money on freight, 


1% H.P, “Z” aww + > 
i boyy 
LAELB. OZ” (Magn Masacia Eau) ® 2 


3 H.P.“Z” Menke ee 156 110 
** (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 

to your town 





FAIRBANKS, MOR RSE 


Manufacturers 





touthera Branches: LS earan New C-leang 





NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% A AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that , that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
_money make $250 to $500 pe month. 





OST of the houses in the South 

in the old days were built of hewn 

logs with chimneys made of stone 
and sometimes even of wood. The 
fireplaces were very large and there were 
only wooden shutters to close the win- 
dows. 


For the doors there were latches in- 
stead of locks, There was a string to 
the latch, and a small hole in the door 
just above the latch through which the 
string was put, so one could pull the 
string from the outside and lift the latch 
so the door would open. When a planter 
would say to a friend, “The latchstring 
is always out,” he really meant, “You'll 
always find a hearty welcome at our 
house,” or “We will be glad to have you 
come again.” 


I.—How Cooking Was Done 


SMALLER cabin built very much 

like the “big house” was located 
somewhat back of the house. This 
cabin also had an immense fireplace out 
of all proportion to the size of the cabin. 
The large hearth was needed, for this 
was the kitchen and all the cooking was 
done on this fireplace. Grandmother has 
often told me of great-grandfather’s 
large kitchen fireplace. She said it was 
large enough to use eight-foot wood, but 
they usually used it four feet long like 
cordwood, as that was the size generally 
used in the “big house.” 


The baking was done in iron ovens, 
which were large pans with legs so coals 
of fire could be put under them. They 
also had iron lids so coals could be put 
on top of them. Many families did all 
their baking in these ovens. The food 
that required boiling was placed in iron 
pots and the pots were hung on the pot- 
rack over the fire. Some families had 
“Dutch ovens” built of brick or stone. 
They were about four by eight feet, hav- 
ing a furnace underneath with a smoke- 
stack at the back and an enclosed apart- 
ment above the furnace for baking bread 
and pies, or on extra occasions for roast- 
ing a quarter of beef, a whole mutton, 
pig, turkey, or ham. Baking was done 
in this manner once a week, always on 
Thursday. 


Grandmother said they used saleratus 
to make the bread rise and it would al- 
ways turn the bread yellow. The women 
were all excited to learn that someone 
had been to a distant town and brought 
back some “sodas” which would make 
the bread rise and yet leave it nice and 
white. 

They had a block sawed from a large 
log and this block stood on end in the 
kitchen to be used for making beaten 
biscuit. They placed the biscuit dough 
on this and beat it until it would blister, 
which required an hour or more of con- 
stant beating. By this method they made 
their famous. “beaten biscuit.” © which 
were always prepared to be taken along 
when they went to market. Biscuit pre- 
pared in this manner would keep in good 
condition for several days. They went 
in wagons and camped along the way, 


‘| and it was necessary to prepare food that 


would keep. 


The first tomiatoes that grew in this 
section grew at great-grandfather’s hog 
pen. Grandmother said they admired 
the beauty of the fruit, but never dream- 
ed that one day it would be a favorite 


vegetable dish. They thought the odor 
was very offensive. 


Ii.—Making the Family’s Clothes 


HE women led very busy lives. Dur- 

ing the Civil War many women and 
children did all of the work on some 
farms. Where they did not own slaves 
they always dropped the corn and cotton 
seed, picked the cotton and peas, hoed 
the crop, and sometimes plowed. Some- 
times they helped gather the corn and 
they always helped shuck the corn unless 
there was a corn-shucking. Besides this, 
they cared for their children, did the 
baking, washing, sewing, mending, scrub- 
bing, etc., necessary for their families. 
They had to begin with the raw material 
and manufacture the cloth to clothe their 
families. 


The larger girls would card the cot- 
ton into rolls and spin it into yarn and 
reel the yarn into hanks ready to be 
dyed. The mother would set a task for 
each girl of a certain number of hanks 
of yarn to be spun during the week. 
They usually gained a half day and 
sometimes a whole day by working 
rapidly. This extra time they used very 
much as they pleased. They always took 
a part of the time to spin some yarn of 
their own, and when their mother began 
weaving for household purposes they 
would get her to weave a counterpane 
or two, a few towels, sheets, tablecloths, 
or whatever they liked. They then used 
a part of their time hemming sheets or 
tablecloths or putting fringe on counter- 
panes. The sewing was done by hand 
but by keeping busy they were able to 
finish many articles. They were put in 
their “hope chests” along with the patch- 
work quilts they had pieced and quilted. 
Each girl tried to have the most com- 
plete outfit of hoysehold articles in her 
“hope chest” when the time came to 
furnish a home of her own. 


The housewives had learned by ex- 
perience to dye their materials any de- 
sired shade of purple, brown, yellow, 
red, or black, etc., and were skilled in the 
art of weaving. They could weave. these 
colors into rich plaids, stripes, grays or 
solid colors as fancy dictated. One could 
weave about 12 yards of cloth in a day 
or a bolt in a few days. It was neces- 
sary to have several bolts before she 
could make up one season’s clothing. She 
worked at her weaving when there were 
no other pressing duties, and usually had 
any kind of cloth she needed on hand. 

Sometimes one especially active woman 
in that line would act as the neighbor- 
hood “tailoress.’” My dear old father 
would laugh until he almost cried every 
time he tried to tel! about his first tailor- 
made suit which one “such woman made 
for him, He said the “roundabout” had 
just come into fashion. That was a coat 
with the front corners cut round instead 
of square. His mother gave him some 
nice cloth she had woven and he went 
over to the tailoress, who took his meas- 
ure. By mistake she cut his coat too 
short, however, and it lacked at least 
four inches of coming down to the top 
of his pants. The pants were long and 
the shirt was white. We could imagine 
how a tall boy would look with the short 
round coat and the great, gaping four 
inches of white shirt, and long trousers. 

“Daddy, did you wear it?” we asked. 

“Why, of course I did.” he said. “It 
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How the Women Lived and Worked 


Another Interesting Story of ‘‘Old Times in the South’’ 
By MRS. LULA B. RUTLEDGE, Dallas, N. C. 


was clothes. We couldn’t afford te 
throw away a new suit just because I 
didn’t like the cut.” 


Once during the Civil War my uncle, 
Capt. Monroe Kincaid, came home from 
the army on a furlotigh. He brought 
enough calico to make a_bonnet for each 
of his two little sisters. These bonnets 
cost $15 each, and Ann and Bettie were 
very proud of them, because they were 
the very first calico ones they had ever 
had. Calico was scarce then. This was 
their last gift from their brother, for a 
little later he was killed in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 


An aunt of mine was the first person 
in this section to buy a sewing machine. 
Ladies came for miles to hem and gatheg 
ruffles or to do the outside stitching, 
They thought the machine work was 
prettier. 


Iil.—Tallow Candles and Light- 
wood Knots 


T8= lighting used then was wax and 
tallow candles. These were also made 
by the busy housewife. The candle light 
was used for lighting the supper table, 
for cooking, and for eating breakfast, 
for these ‘pioneers were early risers. 
They used candles to go from one room 
to another at night, and sometimes they 
were burned until bedtime, but were 
usually put out and saved. They were 
not really needed after the night chores 
were finished and the family had as« 
sembled around the great fireplace, fos, 
everyone could work or study by the 
light of the pine knot. The pine torch 
was used as the farmer uses a lantern— 
to go to corn shuckings, *possum*hunt+ 
ing, or to a neighbor’s house, 

My father said when he was in cols 
lege the students surrounded an im- 
mense fireplace and studied while the 
boarding-master sat in the corner and 
kept them a brilliant light by casting 
on a fresh pine knot when necessary, 
Father said the first kerosene lamp he 
ever saw was used on the supper table at 
a place where he spent the night ‘on his 
way to college. He said the odor was 
so offensive he could hardly eat his sup- 
per. 

IV.—Courageous “Little Betty” 


HEN the Civil War closed and the 
Yankees were returning North they 
stole several horses in this neighborhood. 
They would take anything of value they 
could lay their hands on. One day grand- 
mother and grandfather were away from 
home when the children learned that the 
“Yanks” were coming. One of the girls 
bridled the three horses and rode one 
and led the other two into a dense for- 
est. A few minutes after she was out 
of sight several Yankees rode up to the 
house and one asked my Aunt Bettie, 
then a small child, for something to eat. 
“Father and Mother are away,” she 
told them, “and there isn’t any baking 
done, so I can’t give you anything.” 

He then asked her for some ham, 
whereupon she reached for the key and 
went and locked the smokehouse. Then 
turning her back to the door and looking 
straight at the soldiers, she said: “I 
can’t let you have the meat, for Father 
and Mother are gone.” 

The Yankee began talking very harsh- 
ly to her, but just then an officer came 
up and ordered the man to leave her 
alone. 

The other aunt saved the horses. When 
grandfather and grandmother returned 
and they told their stories, grandfather 
was very proud of his brave little girls. 
After that the meat was hidden in an 
old gold mine some distance from the 
house, and stayed there until my fathec 
came home from the army. They all 
enjoyed eating it with him and were all 


glad “Little Bettie” had kept the “Yanks” 


from taking it. 
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40 Years’ Success 


Forty years of popular- 
ity in the black-land, 
“buckshot” and other 
heavy soil sections of the 
South—that’s the record 
of the 


John Deere BR 


The Plow That Sheds 


The sharp-pointed share has 
correct suction — penetrates 
like a dagger. Narrow, taper- 
ing moldboard of genuine soft- 
center steel, sheds in difficult 
soil. Unusually long beam — 
plow runs steady. 

Built for lasting service from 
handles to clevis. Heavy, one- 
piece steel frog holds beam and 
bottom parts rigidly together. 
Long, solid steel landside pro- 
tected from wear by chilled de- 
tachable heel. Extra strong 
beam will withstand severest 
condition. High-grade oak 
handles strongly braced and 
attached. 


Be ready with a BR this year. Have 
the satisfaction of alight-draft, steady- 
running, easily - handled plow that 

sheds. You can get the size you want 
at your John Deere dealer's. 


Write today for free folder. 


Address John Deere, Moline. 
Illinois, ask for folder CR-735 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FA tax 


2W 300% Lamp 


feeke 960 to to $100 a Week 


lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal aon upe 
Burns Kerosene or 














Clean, less, economicel. Burns 
96% air, MG fuel. Absolutely safe. 
with metch, 100 times 
‘stented. 
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ONLY HER HUSBAND 


Suspicious Mistress: Jessie, didn’t I hear 


you talking with somebody? 
Cook: 


Mistress: Haven’t I told you repeatedly, 
Jessie, that you must never have any of 
your gentlemen friends call here? 

Cook: Hee, hee, missus! How he will 
laff when he hears dat! Lo‘ bless you, dat 
wasn’t no gemmun fren’. Dat was jus’ 
mah _ wuffless, no-’count husband.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 4 


Yassum; reckon so. 


CHINESE TORTURE 


Shrill wails of torment were issuing from 
the inside of the house, but eight-year-old 
Bertie, seated on the piazza steps, seemed 
totally unconcerned. 

“Heavens!” called a neighbor. “Your lit- 
tle brother must be frightfully ill.” 

“No, not ‘zackly,” confided Bertie. “He 
just pulled down a jug of molasses in the 
pantry on him, an’ maw’s combin’ his hair 
fer Sunday school.” —American Legion 
Weekly. 


SOMETHING BETTER TO KISS 


The Young Wife—The new nurse is very 
scientific. She never lets anyone kiss the 
baby while she is about. 

The Husband—Who would want to? 

And the next day the nurse left.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


WANTED HIS SHARE OF THE EATS 


One day as President Lincoln was leaving 
the White House he was accosted by an old 
Negro dressed in tatters and carrying an 


empty basket.. “Am you de _ president, 
sah?” 
“Yes,” said Lincoln, “what can I do for 
you?” 
“Well, you see, Mr. Linkun, I’se from 


Virginia an’ I’se a mighty poor man.” I hear 
dat dere is some pervisions in de Constitu- 
tion for de culled man, an’ I’se here to get 
some ob dem, sah.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


Sam (after half a day’s hunt)—Boy, we’ve 
been huntin’ for half a day and ain’t seen 
no panthers yet. I don’t believe there’s 
none here. 
George—’Course dey ain’t, I made sure of 
dat befo’ we come.—Judge. 


PRETTY TOUGH 


Judge—Have you anything to say before 
I pass sentence? 

Burglar—Yus, your honor. It’s pretty tough 
bein’ identified by a guy wot kept ‘is head 
under the bedclothes the whole time!—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


THE SUBTLE RUSTIC 


Stranger: “Why don’t you arrest that 
farmer in the flivver who just cut that 
corner? 

Constable: “Jest wait, stranger. That 
feller’s jest our official dee-coy. If ye want 
to see some arrestin’, wait till some tourist 
sees him cuttin’ ‘em, an follers suit.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


—By J. P. Alley 
(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA 


OFFERS FARMERS. POULTRY 


RAISERS AND DAIRYMEN_ 








information costs 
you nothing and may be worth many dollars to 
you. Address, 
E. BEE GUTHREY, Secretary, 
Northeastern Oklahoma Chamber ef 
OW Commerce, Box 350, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Let us send this high-grade Razor on 80 days’ trial. If satisfactory, 
‘eset $1.85; If not, A a Strop, Hone or Brush FREE. Write 
today. JONES MFG. CO., MN. Lawler Ave., Dept. 117 , Chicage. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
“A geni’man ax me ef mah ole mule 
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WANTED! - FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
$133 to $192 “4 Dept. C255, Rochester, N. Y-. 
AMONTH = Sirs: Send me, without charge, qa) 
Trave © Specimen Railway Postal Clerk Ex- 
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*‘With flowing tail and fying mane, | 


Wide nostrils—never stretch'd by pain,’ 


A Noble Animal 


wes do you possess that is more patient, more 


» more helpful, more money-producing, all 


a 


things considered, than your horse? 


Then be thoughtful, considerate and merciful, as you should be. 


It will satisfy your conscience and reward you in worldly gain. 


TAPATCO COLLAR PADS 


are absorbent, resilient, soft, cushion-like—they 
protect against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. — ioe 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt 

Washer 

attach Hook to Pa 
eS USED ONLY ON 
Pat inu.s. |. APATCO. 


Dec. 1, wg 


April 8, 116 Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Forty-One Years 
Making Pads 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario 


securel 


HORS! 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Tanks, 
Plates are spec 


marks—it ind Eaten to that ¢ 


tines 


and all exposed sh 
per Stoel is used. “Sold by leading d bitte 
and public | ia. Send p-; free Treo Batter Bi Build 








Highest quality— 
~ Galvanized 


Mate from 

highest mality Gulpctond 

work. Look forthe Rorstone added 
ealers. 





AMERICAN SHEET. ry 4 PLATE COMPANY, 





Roofing Produtts 


Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


lightning ar and storms. Durable—rust. t-resistant, 


LO-KEY8TONE Oo; Steel Galvan 
ond sceured Gee ne oe Th 


ef eetosi 


Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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co., Albany, Georgia 
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Farm Suggestions For September 


Corn Crop Short—Oat Crop 
Must Be Large 


HE acreage devoted to corn is not as 
large in the South this ‘year as last, 
nor as large as some other years. Fur- 


thermore, the corn crop is poor in some 
sections of the South. In Texas, Okla- 
homa, and other western states, the 
drouth is to In parts of the 
Southeast excess rain-is responsible. 


blame. 


Facing the corn crop situation, there is 
but one thing for the Southern farmer 
to do and that is raise oats. Oats are 
always looked to for help when, for any 
reason, there is not enough corn. 

The price at which oats should now be 
selling should not have much to do with 
deciding the question of growing oats. 
Oats can be grown cheaper by the South- 
ern fatmer than they can be bought. On 
this point there should be no argument 
when one faces the fact that oats can be 
followed by a summer-grown crop. 

As a winter cover crop, oats perform 
a great service in conserving fertility 
that winter rains would wash away. All 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
CHICKS PECIGREED. strong ana vis- 


orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 
* toship. A month’s feed FREE, Catalog free. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


CHICK. DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Fall Chicks Pay Well. 
Popular Varieties 

















huh sede cae $14.00 per 100 
ETOP Creer erat $10.00 per 100 
Write for Catalog. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, lle 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, l2c. Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


Catalog Free, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Baby Chicks — August-September 


Ship Wednesdays. Per.. 50 100 509 











Brown, White Leghorns. . $6.00 $10.00 $45.00 

Ss, Reds, Buffs...... 3 $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 

Mixed for Broilers ...... 3 5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
Cc. A. NORMAN, 


20,000 Weekly. Knoxville, Tenn. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


SEOnORMS 














wr PAPAL PADI 


4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 7 


At $! Each. 
Also Pullets, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
prices, Exceptional value in our Trios and Breed- 
ing Pens of Select Breeders. Just what you need 
to impyove your foundation stock 

Write tor Circular and Price List. 

Riverside Poultry Farm, R-(1B, Knoxville, Tenn, 
y (Member International Baby Chick Association) 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Cattle — Holstein Cattle 


1 Registered Bull 5 years old; 1 Registered Bul] Calf 7 
months old; 1 Registered Heifer Calf, 7 months old; 
8 high-grade heifers 12 to 18 months old. If inter- 
ested, write or come to see us. 
FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM, Talladega, Ala. 


JERSEYS 
































= 
Jerseys—Bulls, Cows, Heifers 


From Register of Merit Dams. 
Prices reasonable considering blood lines and 
quality. 


Federal Accredited Herd. 


WHITNEY FARM, rte ese 
Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order,) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC.JERSEYS 


For Sale—Duroc-Jersey Pigs—12 weeks old, $10 
each, registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Third Dis- 
trict State Agricultural School, Americus, Ga. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

“Big Bone Poland-China Male Pigs—$5 each: 6 

weeks old; pedigree furnished. Manly Hall, Greens- 
boro, Ala., Route 2. 

Your Chance to Buy Registered Bis 


China Pigs—38 months old, $15, ¥ 
Ga. Sunny Brook Farm. 





























Bone Poland- 
B. Grantville, 








JERSEYS 
Warm breeding; 8 to 1% months old; Deine $10 to 
‘arm ng; mon’ H 
E. H. Moore, Russellville, Tenn. 
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told, oats are quite an inexpensive crop. 
A*good practice of some farmers is to 
sow oats and vetch together and harvest 
the crop for early spring hay. In this 
the crop taken off 
enough to follow with corn 


way can be early 


Of course, oats will make a good early 
pasture but, except for sandy land, the 
soil would be damaged by tramping of 
livestock and give poor results on the 
summer grown crop that follows. 

The best yield of oats in the Southeast 
have been obtained when they are sowed 
about October 15. Instances have oc- 
curred where the yield of oats was twice 
as great where they were sowed October 
15 as where sowed November 15 along- 
side. . 

Oats sometimes do not pay for the 
labor and seed used in sowing them 
because they are not given a chance. 
Sowing on poor land and on.a poorly 
prepared seedbed does not give oats a 
chance. Fair to good land well pre- 
pared with an application of fertilizer 
will give oats a chance to make a profit- 
able yield and that, of course, is the kind 
of a chance every farmer should give 


them. C. A. WHITTLE, 


Try a Patch of Rape for the 
Pigs : 


OW .is a good time to sow rape for 

winter grazing. This, crop is of such 
value as a succulent feed and as a heavy 
producer of feed that it is worthy of 
trial by those who have hogs or poultry 
to provide for this winter. 





But rape should not be sowed on any- 
thing but good land. If sowed on poor 
land the result is quite sure to be dis- 
appointing. Especially should land rich 
in nitrogen be chosen. <A good supply of 
nitrogen is necessary to produce quickly 
the heavy succulent growth of rape. 

Rape can be sowed broadcast, or with 
the grain drill, or in rows. Most people 
seem to prefer to sow it in rows about 
two feet wide, in order to give it one or 
two cultivations. When sowing broad- 
cast use about six or eight pounds of 
seed to the acre. If sowing in two-foot 
rows use two to three pounds per acre. 
Seed should not be more than 
about one-half inch deep. 


covered 


The Ten Commandments of 
Curing and Storing 
HE rules 
served during the curing and storage 
period in the operation of-the sweet po- 
tato house: 


following should be ob- 


1. Maintain a temperature of 80 to 90 
degrees Fahrenheit during the ciring 
period—10 to 14 days. 


2. Give thorough 
the day, but do not 


ture to fluctuate. 


ventilation during 
allow the tempera- 


3. Close the floor ventilators at night, 
if danger of frost. 

4, In very weather, 
ventilators in floor and roof. 


severe close all 

5. Examine the house during curing 
period, noon and night. 

6. When the curing period is over 
(the roots indicating sprouting or a pur- 
plish blue spot at the bud) gradually re- 
duce the temperature, by discontinuing 
the fires, to 60 degrees. 

7. Once each day, if weather condi- 
tions permit, open the ventilators 
and outside doors and windows, but close 
them completely early each afternoon. 

8. During wet weather if moisture 
hangs on the glass of the interior door 
and window, and the house appears 
damp, open the ventilators, and keep 
a slow fire until all dampness has been 
driven out. 

9. Have a regular time, preferably 
middle of the day, to remove potatoes 
from the house, and do not return pota- 
toes once removed. 

10. Let one person be responsible for 
and entirely in charge of the house— 
State College Extension Service. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United 

States Department of Agriculture 
summary of weather and crop conditions 
as issued last week :— 


“Temperatures for the week av- 
eraged below normal in_ north-cen- 
tral and northeastern portions of the 


Cotton Belt, but elsewhere they averaged 
normal, with light to moderate rains in 
nearly all sections, being frequent in 
the southeastern portion, and heavy in 
the more northwestern portion. The 
weather was much more favorable for 
cotton in the western portion of the Belt, 
but continued unfavorable the 
Mississippi River. Moderate rainfall and 
seasonable temperatures checked 
ding and premature opening of cotton in 
Texas, but the rainfall came too late for 
material benefit to the early crop in much 
of the central and southern portions, 
while progress continued generally poor. 
Cotton made fairly good progress in Ok- 
lahoma, where there was material im- 
provement, and mostly very good pro- 


east of 


shed- 





month and next: 


218—School Gardens. 
345—Onion Culture. 
4%—Testing Farm 
School. 
477—Sorghum 
515—Vetches. 
614—Saving 
Crops. 
756—Culture of Ry@ in Eastern Half of 
United States. 
766—The Common Cabbage Worm. 
763—Orchard Barkbeetles and Pinhole 


Seeds in Home and 
Syrup Manufacture. 


> 
Labor by Hogging Down 


Borers. 
797—Sweet Clover: Growing the Crop. 
> 859—Home Preservation of Muscadine 


Grapes. 
885—Wheat Growing, in 
ern States. 

* 886—Harvesting Soy Beans for Seed. 
900—Home-made Fruit Butters. 
915—Reducing Weevil Waste in 

ern Corn. 
943—Haymaking. 
970—Sweet Potato Storage. 
1049—Baling Hay. 


the Southeast- 


South- 


Dear Sir: 


list. Yours very truly. 


Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, that will help progressive farmers this 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins or circulars 
you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following 
blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Sec 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
ae ee Sra 


e In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have marked with an X-mark in the above 


RE EL TR Ce SU Pat rt MEA ERNE MR Sm Ay NOMS © REC GE 


1075—Unfermented Grape Juice: How to 
Make It. 

1080—Preparing Barreled Apples _ for 
Market. 


1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 

1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness. 

1119—Fall Sowed Oats. 

1123—Growing and Planting Hardwood 
Seedlings. 

1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 

1168—Winter Wheat Adapted to Eastern 
United States. 

1172—Farm Sleughtering and the Use of 
Lamb and Mutton. 

1175—Better Seed Corn. 

1208—Trees for Lawn and City Streets. 

1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 

1244—Diseases of Swine. 


1250—Green Manuring. 

1282—Nicotine Dust for Control of Truck 
Crop Insects. 

1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 

1310—The Corn Ear Worm. 

1324—Lamb and Mutton and Their Use 


in -the Diet. 
1325—Rural Planning: The Social As-« 
pects. 


ee TT ye eee océuee 
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Arkansas, but there was little 


Louisiana, 


gress in 
change tn 

Fruiting continued poor in Mississippi, 
was too wet in Alabama 
where there was further deterioration in 
many places in the southern and western 
The condition of cotton con- 
tinued generally fairly good in Tennes 
see, but there were more complaints of 
boll weevil and worms, and some com- 
plaint of rank growth. The cloudy, rainy 
weather was generally unfavorable in 
Georgia, with material further injury by 
weevil and worms, and from :shedding, 
With the general condition very poor. 
Cotton made poor progress in South 
Carolina, but its condition is still fairly 
good; with the condition of cotton vary- 
ing greatly, ranging from rather poor to 
excellent, in North Carolina.” 


and the week 


portions. 





Tri-State Peach Association 
Discussed 


REATION of a centralized marketing 

agency, with authority to require all! 
peach growers to prepare their ship- 
ments in accordance with the standard 
pack, adoption of a regular standard 
pack for peaches, formation of a fund 
for the aid of needy growers who would 
like to. affiliate with the exchange but 
cannot afford to, and tentative arrange- 
ments for a Tri-State Codperative Mar- 
keting Association, to take care of tlic 
peach crops of Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, were some of the 
things accomplished at the mecting of 
the Georgia Fruit Exchange, at Macon, 
August 30. 

The meeting was called by President 
W. D. Hunter, of Cornelia, Ga., for the 
purpose of making such changes in the 
constitution and by-laws as had become 
necessary in the 15 years that have pass- 
ed since its organization, and was at- 
tended by about 350 growers and men 
interested in packing and shipping. 

Not a single voice was raised against 
the codperative marketing plan of the 
association, and under the resolutions 
adopted the Georgia Fruit Exchange is 
to have complete control over all carlot 
shipments made by members of the as- 
sociation. 

It was brought out during the meeting 
that Georgia now has more than 8,000,000 
bearing peach trees, with another 4,000,- 
000 trees that will come into bearing in 
a few years. The crop, by 1925, 
pected to reach 14,000 cars per year. 
J. H. REED, 


is @X- 


Cotton Crop aes Tien 
11,000,000 Bales 


HIS year’s cotton production was 

forecast at 10,788,000 bales of 500 
pounds each by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its August report released last 
Friday. 


The forecast was based on the con- 
dition of the crop on August 25, which 
was 54.1 per cent of narmal, indicating 
a yield of about 134.8 pounds per acre. 
Last month’s production forecast was 
11,516,000 bales, based on the July 25 
condition of 67.2, which indicated a yield 
of about 143.9 pounds per acre. Last 
year’s crop was 9,761,817 bales. The 
condition of the crop dropped from 67.2 
per cent on July 25 to 54.1 per cent on 
August 25. 


The condition on August 25, in per 
centage of a normal, and the forecast of 
production, in thousands of bales, by 
principal states is as follows: 


Virginia, 93 and 50. 
North Carolina, 71 and 885. 
Sout Carolina, 57 and 708. 
Georgia, 42 and 827. 
Florida, 30 and 17. 
Alabama, .52 and 828. 
Mississippi,. 48 and 858. 
wisiana, 53 and 361. 
Texas, 55 and 3,722. 
Arkansas, 57 and 948. 
Tennessee, 64 and 415. 
Missouri, 67 and 193. 
Oklahoma, 46 and 791. 
California, 88 and 43. 
Arizona, © ard &3. 
New Mexico, 88° aud 59. 
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Record Keeping 


HE sooner we keep accurate cost and 
sale records of the farm flock, the 
sooner we will realize the earning power 
of the little hen. Many small leaks will 
be located and cor- 
rected. All feed and 
other expenses 
should be charged 
against the flock, and 
all Sales and_ all 
poultry and eggs 
consumed at home 
should be credited 
to the flock. Many 
MR. WOOD farmers have been 
heard to remark that their flock just 
about paid expenses, when as a matter 
of fact, eggs and poultry consumed at 
home and not credited to the flock 
meant a handsome profit, considering 
cash invested and labor expended. 








Egg records should be kept from day 
to day and totaled each month. If egg 
record sheets are not available, a calen- 
dar w:!l be found a convenient place to 
record production. By studying the rec- 
ord carefully, causes of sudden changes 
can be located and corrected. The egg 
record can be used as a barometer to 
record irregularities in feeding and care. 
Slight changes can be made in feeding 
with the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion. In case production is too low, 
either culling should be practiced, or 
feeding methods changed. 

Records of sickness with symptoms or 
death should be recorded. It will then 
be possible for experts to give you more 
definite information as to the cause and 
method of correction. 

Sales records should be recorded as 
made. It is impossible to remember de- 
tails long, and inaccurate records are 
useless, 

Accurate feed records should be kept. 
It will then be possible for experts to 
tell you how you can save on feeding 
cost, or get better results by changing 
the feed or method of feeding. 

Hatching records should be kept of 
the number of eggs set, the per cent of 
fertility, the per cent of hatch, and the 
cost of operating your incubator. Possi- 
bly you will find it cheaper to purchase 
baby chicks or matured pullets than to 
hatch your own. 

Once the habit of record keeping is 
formed, the making of the necessary 
entries on your books will be as nattral 
as collecting the eggs at night. Simple 
records should require only a few min- 
utes each day, and if will be time well 
spent. 


No Best Laying Breed 


HAT is the best laying breed or 
variety of chickens?” 

There is no such breed. Egg-laying 
ability is an inherited characteristic and 
large egg records are made by hens that 
have inherited the ability, and have been 
fed and cared for properly. In other 
words, egg records are the result of in- 
dividual inheritance rather than breed 
characteristics. 

It is true that a few of the more com- 
mon breeds and varieties are bet- 
ter egg producers, as an _ average, 
than their less popular sister breeds. The 
reason for this difference is that a large 
number of experienced breeders are 
Striving to improve the common varieties 
to one experienced breeder trying to im- 
prove the less common variety. Natur- 
ally, many breeders can make more rapid 
Progress than a few. Egg-laying compe- 
titions have been won by many breeds 
and varieties, but the majority have been 
won by the few common varieties. As a 
matter of fact, a world’s record for an 
individual and a world’s record for pen 
Production was recently made in Aus- 
tralia by Black Orpingtons, a breed that 
is not common or popular in America, 


Farmers’ ae 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Eaoh Initial, Number cr Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 

The above rate applies to the Georgia- 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 

plainly whet edition you wieh | te use. 





LIVESTOCK 
JERSEYS Zits 
“For Sale—Very Fine Jersey Bu! Lakesi de’s 


Ten 
mento 169422—Sire, Meredith’s Pogis Prince 145570; 
dam, Raleigh's (Cartcctia leon E Tenaya m, Arka- 
! 'phia, _Arkat as 


Registered Jersey Bull —6 monthe old. by Hminent’s 
Oxford Eminent ; “wa by same bull, 3 d 
4 years old, fresh $125 each. M. I. | 





RED POLLS 


uth—lieal Purpose Hed Polied Cat- 
Write us your wants. Oak UOrove 
v f 





= Cluster Springs r Halifax Counts 
MARES 
iM Your g Secdie Mare. G. L. Alexander, Cordova, Ala 





GOATS 


” Purebred Non- Shedding Angora Goats for Sale 
H. Ne Haxter, Glennville ta 


PET STOCK 


~poas 


White — Pups—5 weeks. Mrs. J. B. Cocke, 
Marion 





e—-Pure cbred “Pointer Pu 7 months old 
Males, $15; females, $10, Adctress Box 147, Hartselle, 
Alabama ai 
Two Male, One Female English Boston Bull Pups— 
8 months, $15 and $7 Good Rabbit Hound, male, 
$20. Calhoun Green, Eure, N. C 

Male Pointer—‘# years old, extremely fast, and care 
ful, guaranteed retriever. First check fur $65 gets a 
real shooting dog. References. C. V. Shelli, Georgiana, 
Alabama 








Irish and English Setter Pups—4 months old, well 
bred, $20 each. Nieagle pups, 3 months old, they are 
beauties, $7.50 each. Opossum doga for dale, from $20 
to $50 each, Satisfaction guaranteed. C. T. Brooks, 
Oakboro, N. C., 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 











For Sale—S. C. Purebred Anconas—Cockerels, 5 
months old, $2 to $3. L. O. Hornbuckle, Keener, 
Alabama. 


“JERSEY BLACK GIANTS | 


Jersey Giant Farm, Breaux Bridge, Louisiana—15 
esas delivered, $3, $5, 50. Catalog free 


LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns—Choice breeding stock, reasenaaes 
from my state winners. Special cockerel sale 
a _Be 0N eville, Miss. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS —>~ 


= Reduced Prices on Breeding Stock. Gardner Bros., 
Auburn, Ala 


Ringlet Re wk “Co kerels and Puilets From prize- 
winning pen, direct from Th ages; $1.50 each. Mrs, 
R. Sylvester, Comer, 


RHODE ISLAND "REDS 
Bred From National Winners—-Splendid cockerels, 
$5; pullets, $3.50 Eggs, $10 per 100. RB. M. De Shazo, 
Greenville, 8. C. 











BABY CHICKS 
Chicks—6c up. Big catalog free, Comfort Hatchery, 
Windsor, Mo be ae ¥ 
Purebred Chic ks—7e up! 12 best varieties. Catalog 
free. Booth | Hateh nton, Mo 


Best Baby | Chic’ ks. big husky - bab ies . from “Mili- 
nois, Fall delivery. Guaranteed safe arrival. Post- 
paid. Of our purebred laying strains 18 varieties. 
Also mixed for broilers. Catalog free. Low prices. 
Satisfied customers. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, 
Illinois. 


















Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apt arently Lbumune trom blig ht. 
are specialties, Carden Sp 

‘ 





Winter Beans Limited supply. 


cl OVER 











se, delivered ; 1 arget r amounts, 
Miss 


OATS 


American Brokerage Company, 


$25 Weel Men 15 | p—Become 

> 2 > ; Learn hi arnit Wr t 

Early Bearing, B d and He ; o> . = 

- Feiss ine —Laa st C-417, Re ester, N. Y 
EX > gua t Cata Wanted——aMen Learn Barber 

Bass ecan Company, Lum- Students can carn mvure than 

Davis Barber College, 121% Nortly 2 
SSOP Sr Er GEES SEE PP Al 

for Budded Pecan Trees— in a 


_Sse eet AND everere 









853 


E xperts, 
Dept. 


$25. 


y learn at 
t., Birming- 











Alabama 
-— ———— Wanted — Men-Women, 


DRA 


Success for fall delivery Ship- 

a a eueeees.t2 HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
Month— 
Insti- 





Many Government jobs. Write \ 
SEED ute, Dept. ¢ 129, Rochester, N 


a. s 


2 
> 
5 





, immediately. 
n vu = 


cle Shoals District 

















i’artner WwW arted t I 3 
aba With sail amenint « 
100 Ms i sil. White limits of Daytona. Fir 
' ‘ ' United States. For f 
e t _ re ¥ Cow 
7s lia in u D Box 641, Daytoria 
COTTON 
Growers of Half and Half Rommage ; Make 
; Representa wanted € 
- ee — — butors rt. 105 ‘ane 
GRASS wv 
. - - — Agenis—$2 an in Mout ~All 
For pastures. Lamber Darlington, easy work, near home, Send nt 
ree soap sample. Des t. 22, 
50 Ths. or less + .. de- Aucnts—Make a Dollar 


nt patch for instanly 





Whitaker, Turn! il 


701, Amsterdam. N 


Men, Women, Boy >, 
cept Government Positions 
stationary, write Mr. Ozmeut, 





Wanted—A Farmer With 
or more farming lar 


antage Write Jas. Kirt 








Sample package free. 
Y 


60, Willing to 
traveling 


200 





and 


. Ohio, 





liarding’s Authentic Life 


Oats—Nichols’ Sons, Rock- home, making agents $20 
book, from Wash .ngton 





Warehouscs, Rockmart, Georgia 


I 
on kind wanted American Com pany _Form 1199, Ci 
210 Stewart Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


* ccgi TANEOUS SEED 


wf Seed Oat Ste bushel, ‘Men's Sweaters—In silk, 
. Latest novelties. 





Rust-proof Seed Oate—She liver and collect Your 


Wanted Men, Women 


_ WHEAT cotemunity: to introduce 
— - Strength, Non-aleoholic food flavors 
Blue Stem Wheat Recleaned uy repeatedly. Guaranteed 


Lauderdale Farm Bureau, funded No experience required 
Send 10¢ for samples and full instructions 
Star Co., Box L, Fairfield, Ala. 





Hye — Fulghum Oats—Write for prices. Olin SALESMEN 
« Malley, ‘ 


ba] 





“Seafo rd, Delawar: 


» Cc. 








“y ariety clovers, alfalfa, vetches, 
oprietor, Addre Nurr Clo 
» Originators Early South- J renner 





Saw Mills for Tractors- 


Loach Co Atlanta, Ga 


“FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT “ay * 


tieally new. . fill sell cheap. 


Rock. Jenkins Mfg. Co., Washington 
(sents $12 Daily Easy 


simply show samples we turn! 








$10 Daily Represent ng 
Crimson Clover Seeds Prices em L tbo yratories, 





every 
vuthen a 
ectus, 


We de- 

Mills 
| every 
Double 
home will 


re 


money. 
he Day 


Mod- 





= Frait ~ Tree Salesmen — - - Profiable, 
er and Hairy Vetch—Write work. Good side line for farmers 
Wind & Co., Seedsmen, Huntsville, Permanent job for sood 
terms. ( ‘oneord Nurseries, 


MACHINERY 


eee 








steady 
and Ce: s 


for 


De- 


—Prac- 
Spring Farin, 














Near Vandiver, Shelby County, Als.— 
% mile from new highw 

















8-reom frame 
2 room log tiouse and 





one 





315 Acres. scientifically devel- — 
now producing Especially well 
Will sell at price that gives 
worth. Harlan Farms Nursery, ~~..~. 
Lockhart, Ala. Wheat Straw for Sale—Car 


binder. Shipped by express to every ‘state, 
with ae tying attachment. Testimonials and _cat~ 
alog free, showing picture of harvester 
Birmingham, Ala yegter WF. Co,, Salina, Kansas. 


~“ALABAMA Siluria, 
eultivated, fertile; near Living- Modern Sweet ane ‘o Digg nge—Fasten Purdem Steel 
home ; tiges; orchard. Vine Cutter to Cuts vines cle Uy off beds while 
1417, Bi rimming h 1am, Ala plow digs rm oR, or bars off. on, saves 
ene are ge — the time. Fourth year. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tice 
-_ 7 ti t i pastt A 3 a a 5 

z cation a ee ber and pasture $7.50 each, charges prepaid. 4 Black - 

house; pair nmles, 15 attle, shear, Georgia 

Cash and terms to right man. H. 8. - S.. = 
q Corn Harvester Cuts or 
windrows. Man and horse ual corn 


Process Har- 





MISCELLANEOUS 








if aierested in growing peaches, truck, cotton, corn, wa 
here’s the place. 121 Acres sandy Syrup “Barrels and Cans. 
plenty of timber; 40 acres well- Rockmart, Georgia. 
houses; outhouses for stock; hun- - 


c Cok imbia, Tenn 





& Co, 
Warehouses, 





7 miles northwest of Evergreen, Conecuh County, Ala- 4. D. Weeden, Owner, Florence, / 
‘ and assumption of $1,000, 7 per ~ “yyojrg shirte—kE = 
Jack Famblyn, Box 731, Auburn, wee nee 


Exclusive patterns. Free 








- ‘TURKEYS 





Purebred Bourbon Hed Toms $10. S. T. King, 
Buena Vista, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


King’s Minorcas, Barred _ Rocks, , Reds, White and 
Brown Leghorns, Buff Orpingtons—Prices free, Kinorca 
Farm, Durant, Miss. 





PLANTS 


BLUEBERRIES 


‘*Blueberries’’—Go to Headquarters for Your Blue- 
ber Trees. Now booking orders for fall delivery. 
Sapp's Blueberry Farm, Crest View, Florida. 


BULBS 


Canas, e acinths, Se each, Blue Iris, ~Pulips, 
lies of the Valley, Lemon Lillies, 35¢ dozen. Amyaril- 
lis, Cranium, Spider and Easter Lillies, 15¢ each. 
Mrs. W. E. Sapp. Albany Ala. 


~CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO © 
Cabbage, Collards—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. ‘ . 
~ Collards—Parcel post, id: 25e 100; $2 1,000. 
J. B. Howard, Ensley, ‘ale. ~ Route 1, Box 248. 


For Sale—Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1 per 1,000. 
Globe and Baltimore tomato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





























Acres—180 in cultivation. Ideal for oranges and 


0. 


FLORIDA Manufacturers, 241 W. 


Chi 








sh trees in vicinity, and this sec- For Sale—36 Dairy Cows Retail 
to rival peach growing section of Geor- Business——Will rent 100 acres with modern dairy barn, 
% mile from school and 2 churches; silo, ete. Come see this proposition. 


Big demand everywhere, 
” line, 

Shirt 
162, 








Tich hammock land; good 


same in 
tion, $1.80 Will ship C 


aEORGIA examination or ship parcel 


Quitman, Heorgia. 





Opportunities for Profitable Farming Are Numerous 
} i vrite for our free booklet describ- 
ing agricultural resources and possibilities. Illustrated 
with pogearae ~ de successful farm operations, crops, 


Yong growin, 
3. detailed information, address 
Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga. 


LOUISIANA ides Tan 





Fertile soils, temperate cli- 


nuine U. 8S, Army Riding 


. 2 double rein, real russet cow hide leather 
‘Allen M. Met lellan, Box 76, $2.50. Also the 


2 
bit, 


(brand new), 
condi- 

allow 
Williams, 





Because P nike - Peak 
Adver- 
The Progressive 


Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, 
few people know it. Why? 
well advertised, and the others are not. 
season, succession [ise whatever you may have f 
maid pasturage, 12 months open sea- Farmer. 


but only a 


is 





_ convenient markets, good lands HIDES 











Bottom Land—At $560—Will sell a jim- 
ited a a of cleared land in Madison Parish, Lou- 

i west of Vicksburg, Miss. One-tenth ————————— 
annual installments, 6 per cent Kodak Fini ching we Wall Plime 


This is not . silane ropy. 


Banning, Georgia. 


to persons tamiliar with Prints, 3c to 


farming and accustomed to manual] labor, or M™ingham, Ala, 
will rent to any able to supply themselves, giving op- ~— 
i 5 Soil second to none. Well pro- 

Admirably adapted to alfalfa, 
“on gravel road. Consolidated school 
Excellent railroad facilities. 


week, 





ing at Home 








__ Express Hides to Athens Hide Co., 
ned —W: ‘ite for prices. 


KODAK F INISHING _ 


OF INTEREST ‘TO WOMEN __ 


Wanted Women, Girls—Learn 


“Mack —— 


free. 
Bir- 


Dres x= Ww - Design- 
wing, expe- 








Good, Strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
(the Best)—500. 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 2.000 to 

5,000, $1; 25,006 and up, 90¢e, collect. Bellevue Plant 
Farms, Senoia, Ga. 

Virginia Grown, Fine, Winter, Heading “Cabbage ‘and 
‘Collard Plants—300, 7: f $1; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid. Expressed 1,900, =; 10, "000, $8.50, cash. Packed 
in moss. Satisfaction postavely guaranteed. Councill 
Seed Company, Franklin, Va 


Large Quantity of Nice Freat root Cabbage and 
Collard rene nee for early reading. Postpaid: 
500, $1; collect: 1,00 $1.25; 10,000, $11.00; 100 
Lettuce, postpaid, 50c. Sale agents wanted. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—For fall and winter 
heading. Wakefield and Flat Du teh 
Georgia and Cabbage collard. 200 for e 
$1.25; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 
per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Good plants. Piedmont 
Plant Company, Albans, Ga. 
























Cabbage Plants— Fulwood’ a Frost-proof—Now fe ady. 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices, by express, any quantity, #1 
per 1,000; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2.25. First-class plants from best Long 
Island seed. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
varieties. Order now for fall shipment. _ want- 
ed. Concord Nursery. Dept. 25, ord, 











It is best when purchasing any breed or 


S Variety to obtain stock from a good supply.“ Wholessle, fetail we ivan mar 
a” ing strain. ie sie Sy ‘ vw Py PR i, bi hile Aten. - <= oerd 




















tec to make loans on improved 
farms from A 000 to $10 000, interest rates fgom 6 


Jemi son & Company, Inc. 
Ala. We have 
a men doing exclusive farm land inspecting 


“Jemison Farm Loan Setvice’’—As exciusive financia] Kentucky 


We are large landowners and [ence unne ry. Sample Insti- 
believe it to our interest to establish a number of such tute, Dept. _C-539, Rochester, “ poaaetieng 
farmers in our community, G. B. Blair, Manager, PATENTS 

Patents—Write to B. P. Caro- 

OTHER STATES linian), Registered Patent Bidg.. 
Land— “Want to Sell Off 30 to 99 Washington, D, C. Honorable 

choice loeatior Good pros- i 

15, Tuwelo, Mi TOBACCO eae 

: Natural Leaf ete Wag fe ny D.; smok- 

LOANS ing, 20c and l5c per hh, ¥ Mayfield, 





Alabama for the Metropolitan Life Ra aiven sae 
y, the largest insurance company in Natural’ Red Leaf Tobace: ? 1.7 Di 
the world, we are prepa . 





prepaid, best grade, 5 
i 


v. B. Ada 


to consumer, 
ep Gaoking 5 Ibs, 
. Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bats 





and 10 years. Prompt in- of Sharon 
Write or phone. Particu- Leaf Tobaceo—5 Ibs. chewing, #. 
North smoking, $1.2 10, $: 






cived. ‘Pin 
Paducah 


experi- 











ad $5.50." Ph. 
Kentue ky. 


10, $3; 5 Ds. 
money, 
Co-operative 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














OUR 9th ANNUAL SALE OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


WILL BE HELD AT OUR 


WOODMONT FARMS, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th 


During the Tennessee State Fair Week. 


Complete Herd Catalog will be Mailed Only on Application 
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The Five-passenger Six-cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


A New Buick For You! 


New in appearance and design but Buick through and 
through in character! This sums up the 1924 six-cylinder 
touring model of a car that for twenty years has been an 
institution among American farmers. 


The new Buick differs from the old in the wider utility and 
greater dependability which it affords—in the more strik- 
ing beauty which it possesses. Its new Buick 70 H. P. 
valve-in-head motor provides power to travel mud and 
sand, steep grades and hills more surely and with less effort. 
And with this power is also greater safety, for the 
famous Buick brakes are now applied to all four wheels. 


WILL BUILD THEM 





BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK 





WHEN 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FuintT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Buitiders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Princip‘ Sities—Dealers Everywhere 





